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To get into a coat that becomes a comfortable, good- 
looking friend for years, is a pleasure you have not yet 
been asked to forego at Austin Reed’s, even if there has 


been a rather limited choice of such excellent companions. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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WRITE TO Dept. 521, 









that oe Four —— 
its unmatched 


coolness and flavour 





FOUR 


SIX MEDIUM STRENGTH 


SQUARE 


TOBACCOS - 2/8 & 3/- 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


can save 
vital office 


space 


‘Recordak’ photographs con- 
tracts, securities, bound ledgers, 
mailing lists and other records 
on tiny reels of ‘ Kodak ’ 
film. 


documents, micro-filming cuts 


safety 
In addition to protecting 


storage space by 95% and refer- 
ence time by two-thirds. Documents can be easily inspected 
on a special viewer, or full size paper copies can be quickly made. 


Can micro-recording help you ? 
‘RECORDAK’ DIVISION 
or KODAK uimitep 


ADELAIDE HOUSE KING WILLIAM ST 
or tr PETER ST 


LONDON -: €£E.C.4 
MANCHESTER 2 
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Important tests 
that control 
production 


THE EXPANSION TEST 


THERMAL endurance of Glassware 

depends on a low co-efficient of 
expansion. The expansion of PYREX 
Brand Glass is 3-2 x 10°° 


This expansion factor is checked daily 
by means of a rapid thread test, and 
each, day's figures are carefully com- 
pared: but in addition to this, regular 
tests are also made of the finished glass 
by means of a special Expansion Test 
Apparatus of our own design which we 
illustrate above. 


By means of the thread test, in con- 
junction with the rapid estimation of 
the linear expansion of the glass, the 
quality can be regularly maintained, and 
any variations found to be outside 
our practical working limits can immed- 
iately be wang and corrected. 


That's why you can 
always rely on PYREX Brand 


PYREX Brand Scientific Glass 
ware is supplied only through 
Laboratory Furnishers, . but 
illustrated catalogue and two 
free copies of our Chemist's 
Notebook will be sent. direct on 
application to us, which should 
be written on trade ng or 
o— professional 
card. 





is made by 
Wear Glass Works, 


PYREX Brand 
James A. Jobling 
M®)] SUNDERLAND. 
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FULL FASHIONED STOCKINGS 








Scientific Glassware 
& Company Ltd. 
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CUSTARD 


Best known - 
best liked 


os + a 
uy HLM. King George VI 


Bacon Cur 
Previous appointment to the late King George V 
Cc. & T. HARRIS (CALNE) LTD. CALNE, WILTS 


HARRIS 


famous for Bacon since 1770 


Wiltshire Downs, their great food factories have made the 

ae oan - RIS prodass have served the Empire well 
out th As soon as conditions it everywhere 

3 of iictn, Pies Gonkedl Meo asd 





HARRIS famous. HAR 


will receive increased supplies 
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KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


PASTILLES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 


three generations 





KERFOOT 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd, 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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Price 10/9 
Travel Size 2/6 
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[61 NEW BOND STREET- LONDON W.I 




















TIME HAS UNLOCKED 
THE DOOR TO YOUR 
ENJOYMENT.... 


MARTELL 


COGNAC 


PER BOTTLE 37/- 
§ BOTTLE FLASK 19/- 


PER BOTTLE 47/- 
HALF BOTTLE 24/- 
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Are your lamps of sufficient 
wi correctly positioned to 
umination where you 


positions. 
Adequate lighting is never costly. 


From all Electrical Suppliers 


























By A intment 
Peek Frean f & Co. Led. 
Biscuit & Vita-Weat 


Vita-Weat 


BRITAIN’S CRISPEST CRISPBREAD 


Vita-Weat gives pep and crackle to luncheons. It 
has both appetite appeal and real FOOD VALUE. 
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The demand for mee far exceeds 
the supply, but the quality is still as good 
asever, If you have difficulty in obtain- 
ing a genuine Orlik London-made pipe, 
please write to us for address of the 
nearest Tobacconist who can supply you. 


L. ORLIK LTD., 
17-18, Old Bond St., London, W.1 


Established 1899 


a y Pe . ™ < 
Also PETROL LIGHTERS & POUCHES 
Orlik wind-proof Petrol Lighters give a sure 


light for cigarette or pipe, indoors or ous 
Orlik Pouches in a variety of styles. 





The happy accident that sherry 

when the cork is 
drawn gives us decanters such as 
this. Designed with a jeweller’s 
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Apart from the material damage and annoyance caused by 
insect pests, they suggest to the onlooker an atmosphere of 
neglect which is inimical to your interests. If your premises 
are infested call in the C.I. Service — a service which will 
promptly remedy the situation and maintain your prestige and 
goodwill. There are no preparations for sale to the general 
public, but our surveyor will call and advise you on your 


particular -problem. 


Main Depots at BELFAST, 
BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, 
CARDIFF, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW, GUILDFORD, 
LEEDS, LETCHWORTH, 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
MANCHESTER, NEW- 
CASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, 
SALISBURY, SHEFFIELD, 
and subsidiary branches 
throughout Great 
Britain. 





Destroys Cockroaches * Beeties* Steam Flies* etc. 


CHELSEA INSECTICIDES LTD., 


125. PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W1! 
Tel. ABBey 7650 
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How do YOU spell 


CccOnomy-cconomy-cconnom y? 


As a pipe smoker you 
spell it out carefully and 
slowly —‘T-H-R-E-E 
N-U-N-S’. Cunningly 
cut, each ounce of this 
tobacco lasts you longer, 
saves you money. Not 
without good reason has 
it been called ‘the tobacco 
of curious cut’. 









Three Nuns 


EMPIRE BLEND ORIGINAL 


2/7 an ounce 2/402 an ounce 


‘Empire Tobacco at its best’|«The Vicar’s Choice’ 


Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co.. (of 
Great Britain & Ireland), Lid., Glasgow. 
_T™N470 





























FOR VOICE 
THROAT & CHEST 


TEASDALE & CO. LTD., CARLISLE 








SCIATICA, LUMBAGO. GOUT 
OR ANY RHEUMATIC AILMENTP? 


GRICONES 


DOCTORS USE IT. Obtainable fram all Chemists 


YOURS 


AT AGE 60 





For women the income would 
be slightly smaller. 


PEARL 


PENSION ASSURANCE 





You can make sure of 


having a choice like this at 


We ar beep 
soY ll 


age 60 (plus guaranteed 
bonuses) by taking out a 
Pearl Pension Assurance 
Policy now. 

In the event of your earlier 
death a sum of £3,000 
plus accrued guaranteed 
bonuses would be available 
at once for your dependants 


[* “VAN. 
HEUSEN 


Regid Trade Mark. 
Premium payments rank for SHIATS & CO LLARS 
income tax abatement. 





ENQUIRY 7............... 
FORM 


Id. Stamp only if 


To PEARL ASSURANCE Co., Ltd., High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
* Please let me know the annual cost of securing a yearly income of 


at age O's proportionate) 
Date of Birth ........... ‘ % *De'ete age not applicable. 


AEC* TRADE MARK 





envelcpe unsealed 





PNH.79 (2.10.46) 








Harding, Tilton & Hartley, Ltd. 
Taunton, Somerset. 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
MANUFACTURERS 


and GUARANTORS 2 OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 59 
1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 2/10} 





* 
Also ready rubbed 
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THE BANK | 
IS INTERESTED 





It isinterested in its customers, in their 
affairs and in their business ventures; 
it is ready, by direct assistance and 
friendly counsel, to help those affairs 
forward, for it recognises that the pros- 
perity of the Bank is to be found in the 
prosperity ofits customers. It is, there- 
fore, good business to keep in touch 
with your Bank. The Manager at any 
branch of the Westminster Bank will 
be glad to discuss with you any prob- 
lem in which the services of the Bank 
can usefully be employed. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
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Paint manu-— 

facturers who 

include Beetle 

Resin in their stoving 

enamel formulas get 

extremely hard, mar- 

proof surfaces in a 

shorter time, and at 

lower temperatures. 

What is “ Beetle”? It is the trade name of a group of 
amino-plastic resins, originally developed for making 
colourful moulding powders, and now increasingly in 
demand to give improved qualities to such varied materials 
as paint, paper and plywood. 


‘BI-P ra ) BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD 
Cie 1 ARGYLL STREET - LONDON - Wl 








THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO, LTD. LONGBRIDGE - 


BIRMINGHAM 
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“Tue British housewife can change her butcher if, for 
any reason, she is dissatisfied,” says a Food Ministry official. 
This has caused a lot of quiet amusement in the Argentine. 


° ° 


An extraordinary rumour is current in America that an 
important article devon was to have been published by a 
New York columnist has 
come into the possession 
of the Washington State 
Department. 


° o 


Playing a wind instru- 
ment tends to increase the 
size of the mouth, we are 
told. This may account 
for the broad smiles of 
cinema organists. 


° ° 


Another consignment of 
British headgear has been 
sent to the Continent. This 
was part of the export drive—heavy gales on the South 
coast were merely an auxiliary factor. 





°o ° 
“ DRESSMAKING.—Heléne, The Lawn, Portsmouth Road, Guildford, 
can now accept a few postal orders.”—Advt. in “The Times.” 
We can take any number here. 


° ° 


It is reported that several of our squatters have been 
invited to go to Hollywood to appear in a film. They are 
understood to be making their own arrangements about 
getting a ship. 


A reader informs us that he was served with a practically 
pre-war dinner while staying in Oxford recently. This 
made him feel that he had come to the home of lost courses. 


° ° 


“Lisbon, Sunday.—A large luminous disc is reported to have 
been seen over Casa Branca, in Alemtejo Province, south of Lisbon, 
yesterday.”—Daily paper. 
Could it have been the sun ? 


[SILENCE] 





° ° 


Paper is used in radio 
sound effects to imitate 
storms, thunder and waves. 
A creaking sometimes 
heard in broadcast plays 
comes from the script and 
indicates the age of the 
plot. 

° ° 


The London Zoo is re- 
ported to be almost back 
to pre-war strength. In 
view of this, many of the 
older animals are saying that it is about time their 
demobilization was speeded up. 


° ° 


“‘Bishops might follow Field-Marshal Montgomery’s example and 
tour their dioceses in caravans. 
“Many bishops cover enormous areas.” 
Letter in “Daily Express.” 
Wouldn’t walking be better for them in that case? 


° ° 
A journalist who attended a recent car auction reports that 


nearly all buyers had engine difficulty when trying to drive 
away their purchase. They came, they saw, they conked. 
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Send in Your Order Now. 


the newspapers. Times is larger, the Telegraph 
is larger, the Daily Express is no longer a four-page 
paper. In every direction the increased allocations of 
wood-pulp are making themselves felt. Indeed, so serious 
has the situation become that before long Punch itself will 
begin—is in fact already showing a tendency—to expand. 

As early as 1841 Punch laid down its policy in words, 
the sincerity and significance of which there could be no 
mistaking: 

“This Guffawgraph is intended to form a refuge for 
destitute wit—an asylum for the thousands of orphan jokes 
—the superannuated Joe Millers—the millions of perishing 
puns which are now wandering about without so much 
as a shelf to rest upon.’ 

To this policy Punch has steadfastly adhered for over a 
hundred years. If, during the bitter conflict now ended, 
the interests of perishing puns have had to be in a measure 
neglected, the explanation’is to be found solely in‘ that 
restriction of space to which this paper, in common with 
other organs of public opinion, has been compelled to 
submit. We have not. forgotten them, nor in the years of 
plenty that lie ahead will this unfortunate class have reason 
to complain of their treatment at our hands. Meanwhile— 


What will Punch have to offer you when the extra 
supplies of papyrus begin to roll off our ceeeic 
presses ? 


1. More jokes about persons marooned on desert islands. 

The public appetite for illustrated jokes about persons 
cast adrift in tattered trousers on desert islands is rightly 
insatiable. To ‘cater for the anticipated huge demand a 
specially selected team of three artists, each of them a 
master in the delineation of cokernut palms, has for the 
past six months been scouring the Pacific in search of new 
material. As a result of days and nights spent singly, 
in pairs, or all three together, on islands so small that there 
was often barely room for them to sit down, they have 
amassed an unequalled ‘collection of pleasantries suitable 
for such occasions, and the best of these, illustrated by 
sketches actually made on the spot, will shortly be made 
available to Punch readers. The artists have also been 
instructed to make occasional trips on rafts in order to 
vary the setting. 

In addition it is hoped to include drawings of lighthouse- 
keepers every week, instead of at fortnightly intervals as at 
present. 


2. Old and Phew! 


More space will be allotted to old jokes. A Punch poll, 
carried out among a representative cross-section of readers, 
has revealed the astonishing fact that many of them do not 
understand a quarter of the humorous drawings now 
provided, and, in accordance with our traditional desire to 
cater for all sections of the community, up to half a dozen 
profusely annotated and heavily underlined stories, of a 
jin de siécle flavour, will be included at regular intervals. 
Readers who do not understand these jokes either will be 


A T long last more ~ thas been made available for 





asked to form Study Circles or, where this is impracticable, 
to apply for a copy of “The Fifty Basic Jokes and their 
Possible Variations,” now in preparation. 


3. Crime News. , 

Punch has always maintained a close connection with 
the police. In future we shall devote twice as many pages 
as before to crime news, believing as we do that the 
ventilation of sensational police-court details is the surest 
safeguard of public morality. 


NO OTHER PAPER OR PERIODICAL HAS MADE A 
SIMILAR CLAIM. 


4. Entirely New Features. 

In addition to the fascinating enlargements and improve- 
ments already listed, the following entirely new features 
will be incorporated without extra cost to the subscriber: 


CHILDREN’s Pace. Crammed ‘from top to bottom with 

ae Elephants, Comic Zebras; and a brand-new Comic 

vars | Bear, specially drawn: for Punch by a team of 

ly trained comic animal artists. Their adventures 

will be’a joy to young and old alike. Your youngsters 

will ‘like “‘Kiddiequips” too—a column of quips and 

‘teasers that canbe easily memorized and worked off on 
‘little friends who are not yet Kiddiequip fans. 


ALL THE Fun OF THE Farr. Every aspect of the grim 
tragi-comedy of life in these difficult days will be lightly 
touched on weekly by such world-famous writers 
“A.B.C.,” “D. E.F.” and the inimitable “Z.” Your ld 
favourites will still be there to éntertain you as well. 


Granp New RerurnaBLe JoKE ScHEME. Every othbr 
week, at least one and possibly two jokes will be printed 
with a dotted line round them. If you do not like the joke 
all you have to do is to cut along the dotted line and send 
it back to us, when an entirely new joke will be sent to you 
in exchange. It is regretted that this privilege can be 
extended to REGISTERED READERS ONLY. 


Girt SuPPLEMENT. As niore and more paper becomes 
available life-size drawings of John Bull will be given away 
FREE with each issue. 


When you have finished reading this, please pass it 
on to the next person in the waiting room, so that 
others too may have an opportunity to REGISTER 
TO-DAY! H.F.E. 


(The Editor declines to take any responsibility for the above 
insolent rubbish. It is hoped to be able to print something 
better on this page next week to compensate readers for their 
loss.) 

° ° 


‘*M. Person beat his fellow Internationalist, G. B. Wolstenholme, 
on the last green by lofting a remarkable stymie. One up he was 
left about three feet from the hole with the opposition ball six 
inches from the flag. Acting on the advice of his caddie he lofted 
his ball and made it bounce over that of his opponent, a risky 
shot, but one hat came off.”—Edinburgh ye. 


Mr. Wolstenholme’s, perhaps? 











We regret that the Printing Trade dispute is still not settled. We have, however, increased the 
size of this issue and in consequence deliveries may be slightly later than in recent weeks. 
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CAN BRITAIN MAKE IT? 
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H. J. Talking 


Y gifts for general literature do not prevent me 
from wishing occasionally to give further reports 
on my private life and those who are contained 

in it. Recently my science has taken a slightly new form, 
owing to my having bought a second-hand X-ray, which, 
when fitted up with a certain amount of ingenuity, has 
great penetrative power, and what it etrates most is 
a small rabbit called Bounty of . I have now a 
complete record of its internal reactions while being read 
aloud to by B. Smith, while being danced to by the Twins, 
and while being shown photographs of foreign rabbits. 
It is surprising how little difference psychological stimuli 
of this kind seem to make. I wrote an article on the 
subject for Nature and illustrated it with no fewer than 
five hundred radiographs, all verging on the.identical, but 
this article was turned down, although I had taken the 
advice of a Manual of Journalism and began by stating 
that it-was the anniversary of the introduction of rabbits 
into Australia, to go from the chronological to the relevant 
being a maxim of the journalistic art. 

This X-ray is also useful when we have private theatricals ; 
another amenity we have worked in is an aurora borealis, 
which really comes quite cheap and is a change from the 
usual thunder and lightning. Some people think that we 
have a moral duty to produce Greek plays, and one season 
we did work through many of the extant Fragments: shreds 
of dialogue from papyri, the left half of a chorus from a 
potsherd, quotations in ancient grammarians—all kinds 
of drama often overlooked could be seen in our theatricals 
and absolutely nowhere else. To be archzologically 
correct we ordered masks and buskins. When these 
arrived they were not altogether suitable, but wishing to 
economize we made do, although the buskins were three- 
foot stilts and the masks represented various kinds of bear. 

One night my wife woke up with a theory that hiccoughs 
could be cured by squirting a soda-water siphon down the 
throat. Unfortunately no one in the house had hiccoughs. 
The problem was then how to cause them, so that we could 
get a firm answer and return to sleep. We all sat round 
in dressing-gowns drinking out of the near side of glasses, 
breathing fast and not eating lumps of sugar. B. Smith 
pointed out that, as frights cured hiccoughs, things of a 
soothing nature might bring them on, and he suggested 
first that my wife should be sent away to bed again, and 
when this proved impracticable that he should sing us 
some Hebridean lullabies. Unfortunately, the only book 
of these he could find had been worked on by some dance- 
band leaders, and very percussive and syncopated was 
what they turned out to be. My eldest son, Secundus, 
confused the issue by saying that the way to deal with 
hiccoughs was to count up to ten, he mingling them in his 
mind with rages. The problem then. arose: Was the 
reverse of counting up to ten to count down to minus ten 
or down to one-tenth ?—and this led first to arguments and 
then to hysterics, which my wife succeeded in curing with 
a soda-water siphon, and as they began with H anyway 
she became moderately assuaged and consented to retire. 

These hysterics took place in a female Swede we had 
living with us to learn the language. She was very English 
in her ways and was seldom seen without bicycle, tam o’ 
shanter and lorgnette. My wife was mad keen that Svid 
should eventually be married off to one of the children, 
the list of Swedish exports in a geography text-book having 
fired her imagination. The only difficulty was that she 
kept changing her mind as to which of the three boys was 
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to be the successful one. Junissimus would find himself 
sent out to punt the Swede up the river and at the first 
lock there would be the Twin with written instructions to 
take over by.canoe; or a new suit would be bought for one 
and then a new hat for another, while the third had new 
boots. I pointed out several times that upon Svid’s wash- 
stand was a full-length pho ph of an officer, and that 
he was handsome, and that his signature there were 


' several kisses, but my wife was not_a woman into whom 


objections easily sank, and she insisted that it had been 
given away with something and talked a lot about coupon- 
trading in Sweden, and this, like most discussions of 
Scandinavian economics, sounded most convincing and 
very difficult to disprove. The dilemma, however, lost 
its horns when one day Svid was roused to do some native 
cooking, and how she cooked was very much better than 
my wife; there was more food and it was easier to eat, and 
.all in all she turned out not to be a daughter-in-law with 
whom my wife would wish to be compared. She was 
easily eliminated-by my wife’s telling her that debased is 
what our English was and that they did better in Swansea. 

One recent’ change in my circumstances is that our 
neighbours are new, and those to the east now say their 
name is Sparrow-Wilkins and that they have retired from 
hydrodynamics, this putting me on my mettle. I have 
tried many hints and subterfuges to discover whether they 
are well known in science or mere camp-followers, but they 
remain politely evasive. While the husband was shown 
round my laboratory his only remark when being faced 
with my most complicated piece of apparatus was: ‘‘ Elemen- 
tary, my dear Jenkins,” but he betrayed the greatest 
interest in test-tubes and had to have their function 
explained to him several times. The wife, christened 
“Maud” but nicknamed “Minnehoho,” gets across my 
wife by being more of a lender than a borrower. Late at 
night or early in the morning, round she comes, banging 
at the door and forcing on us mowing machines, vacuum- 
cleaners, cuckoo clocks and quinine. She wears a sari oit 
of the house and tweeds in it. The Sparrow-Wilkinses are 
not really a very devoted couple, and frequently when they 
call obscured by sticking-plaster is what they are, though 
the shapes differ, he preferring blunt instruments and she 
sharp ones. 

° ° 


Songs from the Other Side 


The Dublin Builder 


ASKED Paddy Rooney to fix me a slate 
When I settled my quarterly bill, 
And Paddy replied I had only to wait 
Till his ladders came back from Shankill. 


’Twas a beautiful March, and quite warm for the date, 
And now ’tis October and chill; 

But soon—’tis my Rooney just passing the gate— 
There'll be ladders come back from Shankill. 


There’s a pleasant old room that we’ve got to vacate, 
For the water runs in like a rill— 

But it won’t be that trouble to redecorate 
When the ladders come back from Shankill. 


Well, we’re all bound for heaven, and if ’tis my fate 
To get in with Rooney, I will; 

We'll be there for the Judgment—but possibly late— 
If his ladders come back from Shankill. H. P. E. 
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Philanthropology 


HE Wagaba are an interesting 

tribe in their very primitiveness, 

naked wide-eyed creatures who 
cast down their spears and burdens to 
salute the white man when they meet 
him in the bush. Hardynge, the new 
administrative cadet, finds them fas- 
cinating, and is for ever measuring 
their heads and marking their woolly 
crowns with pink chalk. Or one finds 
him, notebook in hand, engaged with 
a local worthy in conversation which is 
half soliloquy, like Wordsworth with 
his mountain Lucy, or scaring the 
babies on their mothers’ backs by a 
sudden inspection of the wooden 
charms round their necks. 

He seeks to probe the depths of their 
communal life, to reach their primeval 
secret. It riles me rather, for I have 
been here for some years myself and 
know nothing of this inner life. If 
the neighbouring witch-doctor has 
boils and comes to the hospital for 
treatment and I ask him why he does 
not make use of his own medicines, he 
will reply with simple dignity that a 
sick doctor does not treat himself. 
But when he has shown me his arma- 
mentarium, which includes lizards’ 
tails, lions’ teeth, a dried locust, and 
a very old pale-blue sock-suspender, I 
know as much of his strange arts 
as he does about the British Pharma- 
copeeia. 

But nothing daunts Hardynge. 
Every little local celebration finds him 
an attentive spectator—weddings and 
funerals a speciality. When the chief 
planted her sacred trees, and her 
people came from far and near to 
honour them, he caught a mild-faced 
Mgaba by the tail of his goat-skin, and 
the following conversation ensued: 

H. What are they doing? 

M. What are they doing! 

H. Yes. What are the boughs for, 
and why have they their faces 
whitened ? 

M. Bwana, 
business. 

H. Yes, I know, but what is it all 
about? Is it—er—to bring rain or 
destroy the locusts or—um—to wor- 
ship their dead fathers? 

M. Yes, Bwana. It is as you say. 

“Getting at these people,” said 
Hardynge to me as we stood the other 
night watching a huge dance, “is 
largely a matter of patience and inter- 
pretation. Their only true means of 
expression lies in these ancient: dances 
and the age-old songs of the tribe. 
Look at that!” 

The capacious earthen jars of native 


they are at their 
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“Susan—speak to me!” 


beer had done their work and in a 
great semi-circle the naked Wagaba 
were advancing and retreating to the 
compelling rhythm of the drums, their 
dark eyes fixed upon us with hypnotic 
intensity. The drums became more 
insistent. Out from the ranks stepped 
an old, old man, incredibly lithe and 
willowy, and as he danced he stared 
like one in a trance, and sang in a thin 
distant voice strange unintelligible 
words. Unintelligible at first but 
gradually evolving a distinct refrain, 
which was taken up sonorously by the 
swaying line behind him, the drum 
beats heavy with excitement. 

“Ali!” called Hardynge to a Swahili 


youth who stood on the fringe of 
the dance, his Arab sense of dignity 
barely restraining him from joining in 
a dance of the uncivilized ones, “you 
know the Gaba language a little. 
What words are they singing?” 

“They are singing, Bwana, ‘The 
European is writing it down, he is 
writing it down.’” 

“What! . . .” stuttered Hardynge. 

But his primitive African blood and 
the good millet beer had been too 
much for Ali son of Mohamed, and 
already he too had begun to writhe 
in delicious ecstasy: “The European 
is writing it down—he is writing, is 
writing it down.” 
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Normandy, 1946 


VI 


E in England should be slow 
We judge the black market 

here, because it began as part 
of the resistance movement and played 
its part in harrying the German; but 
everyone I talk with assures me 
vehemently it is eating into the heart 
of France. At the same time life at 
present is insupportable without it. 
The only staple which seems to be 
effectivély controlled is bread; other- 
wise prices mount steadily and the 
ordinary man, for whom life, allowing 
for increases in wages, is about twice 
as expensive as in 1939, is obliged to 
buy off the record, not only because his 
rations are small but because they are 
not always available. Yet the surpluses 
in Normandy are very puzzling. I am 
already the woftse for butter. Every- 
thing I eat is cooked in it (that is not 
swimming in cream), and at each meal 
upwards of half a pound is planked 
on the table. Normandy has plenty 
of butter, plenty of cream, plenty 
of meat. Poor Paris, say the good 
Normans. When one points to the 
butter on the table and reminds them 
that Paris is less than two hundred 
kilometres away, they say “transport.” 
No doubt that is true, but I believe 
the further reason is that France 
thinks much more regionally than we 
do. A British Minister of Food who 
permitted say, Somerset, to be knee- 
deep in fats while London was scrab- 
bling to live would be out on his ear. 
And as it affects restaurants the 
system of control is odd. By law a 
meal must be offered at a price fixed 
according to category, usually between 
two and three shillings. I have tried 
one of these. I got a little soup of 
siege texture, a microscopic helping of 
an ambiguous stew, and exactly one 
teaspoonful of jam sitting by itself in 
the middle of a large plate. I was then 
obliged to move over to the list of 
suppléments. These were excellent, but 
each cost more than the whole table- 
@héte. In theory suppléments are 
governed by a system of “and/or’’s 
not unlike our own, but in practice 
you eat what you like. How i sss00ed 
ing it must be for everybody when M. 
Farges, the Ministre de Ravitaillement, 
goes out to a restaurant one can only 
guess. This morning I pinned in a 
corner a friend who owns an hotel and 
asked: To get the extras do you have 
to know a chap who knows a chap who 
knows a chap, or is it easier than that ? 
He replied, much easier. Occasionally 


you are driven to a chap who knows 
a chap, but normally to know a chap 
is quite sufficient. He added, what 
many others have told me, that the 
only way to kill the black market in 
food is to have vente libre, at any rate 


‘in perishable goods; and also that 


life for the small rentier is becoming 
suicidally impossible. I can well 
believe it. 





Tribunal Correctionnel 


Pierre Levasseur, 33 ans, char- 
retier, qui avait volé 4 Fécamps 
des vétements ainsi qu’une cer- 
taine quantité de lapins, a» été 
condamné 4 deux mois de prison. 

Front National. 











My French, which the locals are kind 
enough to understand when the wind 
is behind me, has been enriched by 
the useful phrase, Systéme D, the 
D standing for débrouiller; it covers 
all forms of wangling and especially 
hitch-hiking, so I now insert it as my 
moyens de transport in the nonsense at 
hotels, where it appears to give a lot 
of simple pleasure. I hope the police 
will like it too. 

I have to tear myself away from 
Bayeux, a friendly and altogether 
delightful town. In Caen, where I 
have two hours to wait, I sit in a café 
and conduct a stocking-census of the 
passers-by as a gesture to our lady- 
readers, who will be comforted to hear 
that bare legs win easily. Results: 
Bare Lees 62, Stockines 21, BLack 
Stocxtnes 12, Socks 5. Only adult 
limbs were considered. My sociological 
commitments thus satisfied, I embus 
for Pont lEvéque. The Germans as 
a parting souvenir partially wrecked 
the lovely church and burned out the 
quarter round the bridge, where a little 
town of wooden prefabs has sprung 
up. Otherwise all is well. But my inn, 
a superb sixteenth-century timbered 
building with a gallery over the court- 
yard, is apparently closed, I find the 
owners in the kitchen, lamenting the 
absence of tourists. At the mention of 
dinner they look uncomfortable. It 
would be barbarously, shamingly 
simple, but if Monsieur really doesn’t 
mind? ... Halfway through by far 
the best meal I have known for seven 
years the grave little girl who is 
waiting on me comes in charged with 
some urgent and weighty responsibility. 
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So might an ambassador approach the 
head of a.state in a moment of world 
crisis. Have we run out of bread? 
Has a mine been discovered in the 
cellar? No, something far more cosmic 
than that. Would Monsieur prefer his 
escalope au beurre or d la creme? This 
little girl, who stands with bated 
breath, could only ha: in France. 
With difficulty I refrain from hugging 
her. Afterwards I totter out to trace 
a brassy rendering of Macdowell’s 
“Woodland Sketches” to its source, 
which I find to be a circus in a square, 
where two clowns are getting the 
worst of a prolonged round with a 
high-kicking donkey. ERIe. 


Nutrition Notes 


. ROM October 1,” we read—and 
for once we did not read “as 
from,” for which our thanks— 

the “‘misleading” word “Digestive” 

in “Digestive Biscuits” is to be quali- 
fied, explained, and disinfected by the 
addition of the words “sweet meal” in. 
brackets. And “‘(sweet meal),” bakers 
are warned by the Ministry of Food, 

“must be sufficiently prominent on the 

biscuit to attract the eye as much as 

the word ‘digestive’”’. 

So at last an ancient danger is 
removed from our homes. “The public 
might think, they say, that the 
biscuits prevent indigestion.” 

Dear, dear. More wise precautions 
of the kind may be expected soon. It 
is disturbing to think of the confusion 
in so many nursery minds. “Swiss 
Rolls”, for example—not made in 
Switzerland. ‘Ginger Nuts” are still 
shamelessly supplied to our trusting 
young, though they contain, we believe, 
no nuts at all. “Garibaldi” biscuits 
(known to the lower-education-age- 
groups as “squashed flies’”’) contain in 
fact no flies, and have no close con- 
nection with the Italian statesman. 
These, in future, are to be stamped 
“‘GARIBALDI - FLYLESS - NON - ITALIAN - 
Biscuits”. Then, they tell me, there 
are “Wine” biscuits, which though 
they contain no wine, have misled 
many a governess and provoked some 
disappointing orgies. 

What has ~g “Welsh Rarebit”, 
served in London, to do with Wales? 
And, worse still, there is the “Scotch 
Woodcock”’—neither Scotch nor bird. 
The ‘‘ Angel on Horseback” is another 
pretty misleading description. And 
what of “Shepherd’s Pie”? Is it 
seriously suggested that this is the 
special food of shepherds ? nae ! 





- 
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The Coming Party 


HE more that I realize how all 

of us cling to our natural political 

parties, whatever they may be, 
the more touching I find the instance 
I met with the other day, of a mother 
deliberately choosing for her son a 
political party that she believed would 
provide him with a successful, and 
perhaps brilliant, career, although it 
was not her own. I was having tea in 
her house, and her little son was 
playing with his toy cannons on the 
floor; and she told me how she had 
chosen politics for him as a profession, 
because, as she put it, it is, after all, the 
driving power behind everything. And 
I agreed it amounted to that. 

“Would you like to be a politician, 
Dickie?” she said to the little boy. 

And he looked up with his golden 
curls still hanging above his toy cannon. 
“Whatever you like, mamma,” he said. 

“TIsn’t he obedient, the darling?” 
she exclaimed. 

“T am sure he will make a good 
Conservative,” I remarked. And all 
the information at my disposal led me 
to think that I was saying the right 
thing. 

“That is what I have been thinking 
about a great deal,” said she. 

“Oh?” I replied. 

“T am a Conservative myself and 
always shall be, as all my family were 
before me. But then,” she explained, 
“they all had only two parties to 
choose from. If one of us had said 
we were Labour, people would merely 
have stared, and if one had said that 
he was a Communist he would have 
been shown out of the house, or 
certainly never invited there again. 
Yet those two were the coming parties. 
I don’t want to make that sort of 
mistake for Dickie?” 

‘“‘What sort of mistake,” I asked, 
for I had not quite. followed her. 

“‘T must look ahead,” she said. ‘‘We 
never imagined the possibility of there 
being any other party but Liberal or 
Conservative. I want Dickie to have 
a party with a future.” 

“Not Communist!” I exclaimed. 

“Not Communist,” she went on, 
“because that and Labour are the two 
great parties of to-day and to-morrow. 
But I want to look further than that 
for Dickie. In twenty years he will 
be barely twenty-eight: in thirty years 
he will be about thirty-eight. If I 
don’t look in the direction in which 
things are moving, poor Dickie will 
be left a member of an obsolete party. 
If only I can see what is coming, and 
if I choose wisely for him, he might be, 
well, anything in thirty years.” 
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““A Cabinet Minister,” I said. 

“Exactly,” said she. “And the 
darling is so obedient that I know he 
will take to whatever I choose for him. 
You will, won’t you, Dickie?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma,” said Dickie. 

“But I mustn’t make some narrow 
choice,” she went on, “just because 
when I was young myself there were 
only two possible parties. I must look 
ahead and think of Dickie’s time. 
Dickie doesn’t even know what a 
Liberal is.” 

“And what party were you thinking 
of choosing?” I asked. 

“Dickie, darling,” she said, “be a 
good boy and bring mamma that big 
bundle of papers.” 

And the little boy ran at once and 
brought the heap of papers his mother 
wanted, pages cut out of newspapers 
day by day. 
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“Thank you, darling,” my hostess 
said, and he ran back to his toy cannons. 
Then, turning to me, she asked me to 
glance at her great heap of cuttings, 
and I saw by the dates that she must 
have been studying the matter for 
months. And the cuttings all pointed 
one way. It didn’t take me long to 
see that. “But you wouldn’t .. .!” 
I began. 

But she interrupted me. ‘Not for 
myself,” she said. “When Dickie is 
forty or so I shall be dead, and all my 
Victorian ideas; and I don’t want him 
to be hampered with any of my old 
fancies. I want him to have a future.” 

Then she beckoned Dickie over to 
her, and the child came at once. 

“Dickie, darling,” she said, “would 
you like to be a terrorist?” 

“Whatever you say, mamma,” 
answered Dickie. ANON. 
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Table-Talk of Amos Intolerable 


HAVE so often described Amos’s deliberate staging 
of, and careful leading up to, an opportunity for some 
prepared remark, that it’s only fair to record an 
occasion when a fatiguingly vivacious elderly member of 
our party said briskly to him: “Do you like riddles?” 
and was going on to ask one when Amos bent down for a 
sieve that was leaning against the wall, held it up, and said 
“Thanks, I’ve got One.” ’ 
As I write this, however, doubts assail me. I have only 
just thought of it, but—it was a favourite question of the 
elderly man’s, and why was that sieve there, after all? 


* * * * * * * 


Except for references to his days with the literary agent, 
Amos seldom mentions his earlier life; but fragments of 
it nevertheless emerge from time to time, in more or less 
unlikely contexts. We were recently told that before the 
literary-agent job he was on the staff of a weekly paper. 

“Now no more,” he said, naming it. “I won’t say I 
didn’t have anything to de-with its decease. ..- The point 
was this: I got tired of the terms of its rejection slip.” 

“You weren’t the only one,” said somebody. 

“You know, the usual thing,” Amos went on, taking 
no notice. #‘*The Editor regrets——’ and so on. Well, 
any dispassionate thinker must agree that the Editor 
doesn’t always regret and that very often the word is not 
even an approximation——” 

A voice interjected “‘Old stuff’ and Amos was put out. 
“T’m not trotting out the old platitude that nine times out 
of ten the Editor has no particular feelings about the 
manuscript he sends back,” he said‘sharply. ‘What I’m 
saying is that quite often, surprisingly often, the stuff is 
so abysmally bad, so half-witted, and comes with such a 
cretinously conceited letter that the Editor is pleased to send 
it back, and if he had the time to waste on the job would 
take a sort of verbal running kick at the imbecile who 
bothered him with it. Well, it happened that I was in 
the editorial chair for a few weeks once when the Editor 
was away, and I seized the chance to have a few different 
rejection-slips printed, a graduated set. Some of them said 
‘The Editor is pleased to send this back at the earliest 
possible moment,’ and some put the question I nearly 
always wanted to ask—‘Do you mean to say you honestly 
believe this stuff is as good as what is printed in the paper?’ 
—and so on; that kind of thing. I had some more accept- 
ance slips printed too—‘The Editor is reluctantly taking 
your contribution, faute de mieux’—something like that, 
I forget exactly.” 

He sank into reflection. After a time we asked what 
the Editor had said. 

“Oh, I only had a few hundred of each printed,” Amos 
said, “so of course they were all used long before he came 
back. He never knew anything about it—while I was 
there. Soon afterwards I was able to resign, because there 
a little to do; the post had shown a sudden gratifying 
aul. 

# * * * % # * 


“There are certain bits of the scaffolding of narrative,” 
said Amos pompously, “that by now we’re so used to 
seeing in full view that their obviousness is a convention, 
we've ceased even to criticize it. For instance, what would 
become of the plots of film thrillers without the heroine 
who, when the hero sets out loaded with dynamite and 


firearms to kill several of the villains in their lair, eagerly 
says ‘I’m going with you’?” 


* * * * * * * 


“Talking of Shelley,” Amos suddenly observed (we had 
actually been talking about different methods of calculating 
centrifugal stresses in a rotating flat disc—with blades 
round ‘the rim—in a steam turbine)—“ talking of Shelley, 
I have long wanted to draw attention to a little matter of 
false pretences in the Ode 7'0 a Skylark.” 

He looked round, harvesting all the glances of inquiry, 
and then went on exactly as if he were speaking of having 
found a hair, or even a cockroach, in the soup: “In this 
celebrated poem we get fobbed off with a piece of un- 
ailulterated prose. The last line of the very first stanza.” 

Many lips moved; we were all working out what the 
last line was. He declaimed it with us: 

“Tn profuse strains of unpremeditated art.’ I ask you! 
Was there ever a straighter piece of prose? Why you have 
to make two wrong accents and lie down in the middle 
before you can even make its rhythm sound like an Alex- 
andrine——” He took a breath and, beating time with 
his battered cigar, recited with exaggerated emphasis: 
“In pro-fuse strains of un . . pre-med-i-ta-ted art. What 
do you suppose the lark made of that?” 


* * * * * * * 


“Thiers?” he said once when the French statesman was 
mentioned. ‘‘Did I ever tell you of the odd coincidence 
that when he came to England he stayed with a friend of 
my grandfather’s, a Mr. Wepys, on his country estate 
at Bew Hoo?” R. M. 


° ° 


My Typewriter 


Y typewr iterwas bor n in early s pring. 
I coul d not tame i t, 
It j u m ped about | ike every youthfu 1 th ing, 
And wh o shal | blam e it? 


At last I trained its leaping keysteps to 
The straight and narrow, . 

It sped the carbon road as swift and true 
As any arrow. 


No of its days, 


Ww, . 
m the bell-less winter 
sag vagrant straying, 


For friendship’s sake I wi 
will avert my 
gaze, 


And type on, praying. V.G. 


° ° 


Annual Event 


“‘Detached Bungalow. Vacant Possession of 1 bedrooms, | sitting- 
room, 1 kitchen, use of bathroom at the end of the year.” 


Advt. in West-country paper. 
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THE CROSSWORD 
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“We made the same faux pas last year, Fred.” 


Dreams 


HERE are at least three main approaches to the 
subject of dreams; psycho-analytical, scientific and 
fortune-telling. I propose to ignore the lot and 
concentrate on the more homely aspects of a branch of 
life which has been going on for years and which human 
nature takes for granted as much as, say, the tongues in 
laced shoes or the fact that blank verse does not rhyme. 
It would be convenient to divide people into those who 
dream and those who don’t, but science avers that those 
who say they don’t dream do really—they just don’t 
remember. However, as these people say they don’t, I 
think we can let the division stand; the point being that 
the people who say they dream all night think they are 
pretty clever, and the people who say they don’t dream at 
all think they are pretty sensible, and that as fruitless a 
conversation as any will occur when these two types get 
together. Even non-dreamers, however, reserve the right 
to dream sometimes, and to report their dream at breakfast 
with an oracular pride, pointing out once again that they 
never dream as a rule and once again being told by any 
dreamers present that they do, all night. It will be a 
strong-minded breakfast-table that does not weigh in here 
with a selection from its own night’s dreams; though 
statisticians believe that dream-reporting (except by non- 
dreamers) has fallen off slightly with the invention of the 
subconscious, people realizing that by telling their dreams 
they may be revealing.more about themselves than they 
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think. (Psychologists, to whom this is due, say they hope 
breakfasters are as grateful as they should be.) 


I want now to take a few simple examples of the kind of 
dream I think all my readers have at times; beginning 
with that well-known one where someone has given them 
a lot of money, or a horse with a saddle, ora big iced cake— 
something out of the ordinary and really surprising to have. 
I think that most of us reach a stage in this dream when we 
begin to suspect a slight phoniness in our good fortune— 
when that wary common sense we face the rest. of life with 
seeps through and we find ourselves metaphorically walking 
round the money, the horse or the cake and deciding that 
it is all right—it is there, it is real and it belongs to us. 
No wonder that for a few moments after we wake we can’t 
really believe it isn’t, and that even psychologists are sorry 
for people who wake up without so much as an iced cake 
for their trouble. Another frequent type of dream is the 
one where we are being late. Some of my reader-dreamers 
are probably late for their offices, some are still late for 
school, some of the flightier sort neg = try to get to 
parties that are going on happily without them. The feeling 
behind all three kinds of dream is much the same—a feeling 
of progressing backwards. ‘This, my readers will agree, is 
a good type of dream to wake up from, even if we have 
been having it because we have to get up early; waking 
means that at least we can make a new start and be late 
all over again. Then there is the mildly pleasant dream 
where my readers find themselves friends with some 
famous person—talking as equals and obviously making 
a terrific impression. What is rather nice about this sort 
of dream is the way human nature spends some of the next 
day in the muzzy belief that it and the famous person are 
still friends, and in giving itself airs accordingly. Finally, 
from all the unpleasant dreams human nature saddles 
itself with I will choose the one where it is trying to shout 
and can’t. Sociologists say this is just as well; modern 
life is quite difficult enough by day without having people 
shouting all night. 


Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the average 
dream is the power of self-surprise; for example, the 
absorbing interest of dream-print, which we are presumably 
writing as we read it. But it is only fair to admit that the 
quality of such hurriedly-written stuff is poor. Frankly, 
it does not even make sense. The nearest approach we 
get to it in real life is the newspaper we are too far from to 
read correctly. The average dreamer cannot even manage 
a list of names in alphabetical order—the sort you used to 
get drawing-pinned on baize at school—without some 
startling irrelevancies; I mean, the alphabetical order will 
probably be fine, but there may be the oddest words shoved 
in instead of names. This is not the sort of thing to 
surprise average dreamers; it is just about up their street, 
and they are too busy being surprised that their name is 
or isn’t there. Average dreamers strike a nice balance 
between surprise and acceptance; a sudden access of 
bright yellow hair, for instance, will not put them out at 
all, but let them bring on a friend they saw in real life last 
week, and their amazement will know no bounds. 


My readers will want to know if I think they are as 
intelligent as they seem to themselves to be when they 
carry on those long dream-conversations, in the face of 
such difficulties as being on a bus one minute and in their 
own back-yard the next, where they get their facts entirely 
accurate; maintaining, to whatever audience happens to 
crop up, that three seventeens are fifty-one or that Marlowe 
wrote whichever section of Henry VI he is supposed to have. 
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“Why can’t you just stand still om it, as nature intended?” 


Statisticians are a bit damping here; they think that if you 
could find a dreamer arguing that three seventeens are 
forty-one you really might have a phenomenon—unless 
such a dreamer happened to think it in real life, when you 
would just have a bonehead. But they do not imagine 
that this will stop human nature from thinking how clever 
it is as it lies in bed in the morning waiting for the alarm 
clock. And, talking of alarm clocks, I do want to mention, 
though it has nothing to do with dreams, that wistfulness 
with which at such a moment human nature realizes that 
it and its bed have become one entity, harmonizing to a 
degree which would be miraculous if it meant anything 
more than that it is nearly time to get up. 


Going back to dreams, another thing that makes people feel 
clever, or atany rate unusual, is the fact that their dreams take 
place against some old background, some childhood scene; 
while the people who do not feel unusual because of this 
feel unusual because they seem to make their backgrounds 
up, or dodge around for them; so that when two such 
types meet they have plenty to tell each other, all of much 
interest to themselves. I wonder, by the way, how my 
readers feel when they hear that someone else has been 
dreaming about them? Actually I don’t wonder at all; 
I bet they feel justly flattered and that their first question 
is whether they were featured or only, as it were, walked 
on, and that if they inquire too far and hear how they 
behaved they may find themselves wanting to apologize. 
But probably the main reaction we get from hearing how 
we behave in other people’s dreams is a faint resentment 
that they have left out the finer shades of our character, 
by which I mean the qualities which cancel out our faults. 
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Finally, I want to mention the inadequacy of any dream 
portrayed in drama. An audience may sit patiently 
through a dream-scene, it may even laugh cheerily at the 
funny bits, but if it compares such representations with 
its own experiences it feels nothing but superior pity. In 
its own dreams it would have had those walls down and 
up again half a dozen times, it could have stood that chair 
on a wheelbarrow and had the: whole thing mechanized, 
or changed the curtains to lace-edged asbestos at will. 
But perhaps what worries it most, what makes this sort of 
dream so different from those of the people watching it, is 
that it is about someone else. In other words, it is not 
about them. The whole point of a dream, after all, is 
that it is about us, giving us the star part and putting in 
those finer shades of character; and it is this attitude to 
dreams, psychologists tell us, which first gave them the 
idea of taking the subject up, with such rewarding results. 


° ° 


A Farewell to Arms 
(After George Peele) 


H* dinghy now shall make a seashore toy, 

And, parachutes to silken blouses turn’d, 
The man-at-arms who knew the eagle’s joy 

Of flight must woo the earth that once he spurn’d. 
May earth deal kindly with her grounded swain 
Who gave his youth that she might bloom again. 


° ° 


“... Nice people say they saw a rocket come in over the town 
from the sea.”—“Scottish Daily Express.” 


Really nice people wouldn’t have mentioned it. 





























“Have one of these—explosive, but better than nothing.” 
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seas, 


“ Supper, dear?” 


And I Found No Mushrooms, Either. 


MET one of Pharaoh’s men 
in Thorner lane. 


I asked him (when 

we'd passed the civil 

time o’ day) : 

if he knew where mushrooms grew. 


But nay, 

he couldn’t—or he wouldn’t—say 

but peered for seconds two or three 
out of his leery, bleary eyes. 

They were not vacant, 

were not wise, 

but wary, sluggish with slow thoughts 
and knowledge from dead centuries; 
and somewhere ‘hid in them was glee. 


I knew him not; 

but he knew me. 

He mumbled, grumbled in his beard— 
in its grey scrub his lips appeared 

a pomegranate gash— 

and off p 

he went and got him through the gap 
of the briary hedge. 


I heard him cough, 

I saw him start to cross the stubble, 
and glanced away: 

and he was gone. 


The cornfield, clipped of its golden fleece, 

could scarce have hidden a harvest-mouse. 

I did not give myself the trouble 

to seek for the door, with toadstools double 

in a ring round the hump of his fairy 
house— 

as well have looked for the crock o’ gold. 

Beard, slouch, ol’ clo’, they were all of 
a piece, 

for the Little People 

are growing old— 

and few of them bother to put a spell 

on mortals, 

whether for good or bane. 

No doubt he was hard of hearing as well, 

or—taking a stroll 

at the fall of the dew 

which mortals, like fairies, love to do— 

I’d never have met him 

in Thorner lane. R. C. 8. 
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IN FRONT OF THE CURTAIN 


“Please keep your seats—there’s no danger.” 
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“T picked him up at a sale of army surplus stores.” 


Follow These Simple Directions. 


OUR child’s cot will be flung 

through the door by the van- 

man in a dismantled state; you 
will have to mantle it yourself, and as 
the makers volunteer no instructions 
I offer these few hints based on my 
own experience. 

Seize the formless bundle of wood 
with as many hands as you can muster 
and carry it upstairs. You may hold 
it either horizontally so that it jams 
between the newel-post and the hat- 
stand, catching you across the chest 
and beating the breath out of you; or 
vertically, when it will obscure your 
vision and make you miss a stair about 
halfway up the flight. In this event 
your unexpected return to ground level 
is not wasted; as you w have had 
to go down_again in any case to collect 
a number of steel rods which have 
escaped from the bundle’s interior 
and bounced musically through the 
banisters. 

You may prefer to se the 
components in the hall and carry them 
up one at a time; the drawback here 
is that you are bound to overlook one 
of the pieces and to find yourself after 


hours of work supporting an all but 
assembled framework which cannot 
be completed without being left and 
cannot be left without falling down. 

Assuming that the cot has reached 
the nursery, and that a site has been 
cleared, with special attention to small ® 
mobile articles likely to glide smoothly 
away when stepped on, you are now 
ready to begin. 

An impression will grow from now 
onwards that the cot is prefabricated 
in at least forty parts, each 
of its individual devil: ignore it; the 
simple truth is that there are only five 
major constituents—two end-pieces, 
two side-pieces and a mattress. The 
end-pieces are fitted with pivoting 
wheels at the lower ends to facilitate 
movement when the cot is erected; 
they also facilitate movement of the 
end-pieces before it is erected, and if 
you allow one of them out of your 
grasp for a moment it will scud about 
the room with the speed of light, 
smashing china and whipping pictures 
from the walls before vanishing with a 
dull boom under the chest-of-drawers. 
Do not expect one of them to lean 


patiently in a corner while you grapple 
with a side-piece; you might as well 
ask a kangaroo to remain motionless 
on roller-skates. 

Do not be hurried. Take up one of 
the end-pieces quite deliberately and 
hold it upright with one hand, wedging 
the wheels between the feet; this 
should bring you approximately into 
the attitude of a bear climbing a 
greasy pole, leaving a hand free to 
pick up the mattress and two of the 
steel rods and attempt to drop them 
into the slots and screw-eyes provided. 
Just as you decide that you can no 
longer endure the sharp edge of the 
mattress falling repeatedly on your 
instep you will strike lucky, and unless 
you make the mistake of releasing the 
other end of the mattress too soon 
(when the end-piece will cant smartly 
and thump em over the head) you will 
now be holding a structure roughly 
L-shaped, but with the down-stroke 
extending below the cross-stroke. In 
appearance it will be not unlike half 
a cot. 

Study this with pride for a moment 
and you will see that the side-pieces, 
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which have been leaning against the 
wall not saying a word, should have 
been inserted before the two steel rods. 
Do not worry. Lift the whole affair 
high in the air (I should have warned 
you to avoid the electric light bulb) 
and the rods will slide harmlessly 
through to the floor and roll out of 
reach. To recover them lower the 
L-shaped structure gently; it will 
instantly collapse into two pieces, and 
you will be back where you started. 

Now you can begin afresh. Do not 
let experience go to your head; the 
end-piece is just as dangerous as ever, 
and needs wedging just as securely, 
between the feet if it is to be prevented 
from bowling off into the, bathroom. 
Fit the mattress as before, catching the 
foozled shots on the other instep this 
time. Once more in possession of the 
L-shaped structure, you will be pinning 
the end-piece firmly with one hand 
and two feet, holding up the dis- 
engaged end of the mattress with your. 
hip and groping behind you with your 
free hand for the side-pieces. Let us 
assume that they are within reach. 
Draw them cautiously towards you, 
giving them an occasional shake to 
free them of bead-frames, celluloid 
penguins and other unwanted objects. 
Slam them into position with a 
lightning one-two, crushing your thumb 
and clearing the mantelshelf of break- 
ables, but taking the end-piece com- 
pletely by surprise; while it is still 
groggy seize it under your jaw, at the 
same time withdrawing a foot and 
scraping about on the floor in an effort 
to locate the steel rods, which have by 
this time rolled under the door and 
become immovably wedged. 

Go and get them. 

When you have rebuilt the cot to 
the same point you will be able to add 
the rods, as you have now had the 
good sense to stuff them down your 
trousers for safe keeping. You cannot 
be expected, however, to have kept an 
eye on the second end-piece all this 
time, and you will find that you can 
only get at it by thrusting an arm 
through the slatted side-pieces which, 
secured at one end only, are thrashing 
like garden-gates in a gale. 

Do not yield to the idiotic fancy that 
you are having a nightmare about 
being drawn into the mechanism of a 
loom. Remember that you are only 
fitting up a baby’s bed. Ignore repeated 
inquiries about how much longer you 
are going to be. Go about the thing 
systematically, resisting at all costs 
the temptation to lunge wildly at the 
other end-piece in the hope of flashing 
it into place before the rest of the 
structure, momentarily unguarded, 
falls down; you will only catch it a 
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glancing blow that will send it trund- 
ling out on to the landing while the 
rest of the cot will fall down in any 
case, and then where will you be? 

Keep cool and follow these simple 
directions. Lie on your back under 
the mattress, taking the weight of its 
disengaged end on your upper lip; pin 
the side-pieces in place with your 
hands and support the already fitted 
end-piece with both feet. Then with a 
rotary movement of the shoulder- 
blades propel your evening’s work 
across the room towards the second 
end-piece, fix it deftly in place with 
your scalp, add the remaining steel 
rods with your ears and put the screws 
in with your teeth. 

Your child’s cot is then ready for as 

B. B. 


° ° 


Embonpoint 


USUALLY come out very strong 
on the piano about this time of 
the year. Conditions are just right. 
The evenings get dark early enough to 
have the drawing-room lights blazing 
across the street, and it is still warm 
enough to open wide all. the windows. 

I was beating out a Chopin Study 
the other evening—-one of the loud 
ones, I forget which—when a man 
with a pink flannel tie and a placid 
face to match thrust his head in 
through one of the open windows. I 
make it a rule never to stop playing 
until I get to the bottom of a page of 
music. He waited patiently until I 
turned over and then spoke in a flat 
subdued voice. 

“Turn it up, mate,” he pleaded, very 
quietly. 

There was nothing offensive in his 
tone—quite the reverse in fact, and I 
took to him at once. 

“You can hear it all down the 
street,” he went on. “I come along to 
find out the raisin debt.” 

“You mean the raison détre,” I 
corrected genially. 

“That’s what I said, didn’t I?” 

“No. You said raisin. It’s the old 
trouble—the French nasal vowel. Try 
something easy—the French for good, 
bon.” 

“Bong!” he resonated, like the first 
stroke of Big Ben on the radio when 
you hurriedly tune it down very low. 
“ce Bong ! ” 

He had obviously been educated or 
something, and I felt it my duty to 
help him. I leaned out of the window 
and persuaded him to step out of the 
ornamental pond and on to dry 
ground. 

“Now listen,” I said firmly. “There 
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is no ‘ng’ sound in French. Simply 
close the back of your mouth by 
dropping the soft palate, and sound the 
vowel through your nose. Try again, 
now, with me. Sustain it, thus— 
bon.” 

He did it very well this time— 
rather like a low whinny, but definitely 
nasal, 

“Now we'll try a harder one,” I 
said, when he had recovered from a fit 
of coughing. “‘What’s French for 
‘child’?” 

“Ongfong,” he replied promptly, 
with a bright smile. 

“No,no. Through the nose. Enfant! 
Now try it—slowly.” 

We did it together, and it har- 
monized quite well. I patted his 
shoulder encouragingly. 

“We'll do one more and then you 
can go away and practise. This one is 
a teaser—embonpoint !” 

“Ong-bong,” he began, hastily cor- 
recting himself as I raised a warning 
finger. He tried. again.. His progress 
was remarkable. After a few minutes 
he raised his hat in thanks and went 
away reciting the three words almost 
perfectly. will not deny that I 
returned to my piano in happy mood— 
I like to. do these small kindnesses 
for people. I had played three more 
Studies, including the one with the 
page missing, when my pupil re- 
appeared at the window. 

**You’ve done it now, and no mis- 
take,” he whined. He spoke entirely 
through his nose—it was hard to 
understand him. 

“Don’t overdo it,” I said. ‘“‘The 
nasal vowel occurs only in French.” 

“French be blowed!” he snuffled 
indignantly. “I can’t even speak 
English now. Me palate won’t go 
back!” 

“You must persevere. It will 
probably spring back when you least 
expect it. In the meantime you can 
practise your nasal vowels.” 

“What would you charge for French 
lessons?” he asked, still through his 
nose. He watched me with quiet 
cunning. 

“Well, that all depends. I 9 

“J’ll make you an offer,” he 
snorted—‘‘you teach me French and 
I’ll teach you to play the piano. 
Believe me, you need it more’n I 
do.” 

He vanished, and I returned to the 
piano feeling somehow strangely de- 
pressed. I turned half-heartedly to 
the next piece of music and read its 
title aloud—Chanson, by Saint-Saéns. 
I closed the piano at once and went to 
bed 


I doubt now whether I shall play 
any more until next autumn. 
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The Nature and Significance 


NOTHER thing I have learned 
about writing is that non-fiction 
helps to establish a reputation, 

and a pretty wholesome reputation at 
that. The reason is that most people 
regard anything resembling a text- 
book as wonderfully “meaty.” The 
child’s awe for the compilers of First 
Steps in Physics, Half-Hours With 
History, or Elementary Algebra never 
really fades. 

Now the writing of non-fiction can 
be quite easy once you have mastered 
the principles. Let us start with the 
trick opening, as it is called. Never 
kick off, as you would in a novel, with 
a very arresting phrase. Never start 
as Orkwold did in that classic blunder 
Tariffs Away! with a piece like this: 
“Adam Smith chuckled. He was 
beginning to see right through the 
Mercantilist - farce. He no _ longer 
cared ...” No, make your opening 
sentence as dull as possible and keep 
the ditchwater stagnant throughout 
your first chapter with a long account 
of what the book does not deal with, 
who helped in its production and 
preparation, and which chapters come 
where and why. The reader will love 
it if the glorious feeling of martyrdom 
he experienced on buying or borrow- 
ing the book can be rekindled and 
renewed. 

Then there is the title. Here it is 
best to go with the tide of fashion. 
When Jane Austen wrote Northanger 
Abbey nearly all her contemporaries 
were slipping castles and abbeys into 
the titles of their “Gothic” romances. 
Then, fifty years later, there was that 
amazing vogue for points of the 


Headmaster’s Report to the Governors 


EAR SIR,—As requested, I 

ID have pleasure in reporting on 

the progress of the “Milk in 
Schools Scheme.” 

Before the institution of free milk 
on August 6th, 45 per cent. of the 
children purchased one-third pint daily 
at a cost of 4d. I am glad to report that 
by organizing a competition in each 
class, awarding house points, promising 
second helpings of chocolate pudding 
on Thursdays to the class which has 
the highest percentage of milk-drinkers 
under the new scheme, I have been 
able to raise the percentage to fifty. 

Some difficulty arises in connection 


compass—Southward Joe, East Ling, 
Chronicles of the West, North With 
Campion, and soon. And anyone with 
a keen eye for detail will have noticed 
that the word murder tends to crop up 
very often in the modern novel. You 
look! Modern non-fiction has its pet 
titles too. A little poll I conducted 
receritly (a sort of Galluputian) put the 
favourites in this order: 


The Nature and Significance of —— 
An ABC of 
Fundamentals of 
—— Explained 

An Intelligent Person’s Guide to —— 








You can’t possibly go wrong with a 
Nature and Significance. 

Turn next to the contents or meat. 
This can be confined to a very slender 
section of the book if you are careful 
to write something like this into the 
preface: 

“Readers who already possess a 
knowledge of the subject are advised 
to omit Chapters I—XXVI and to 
start at page 263 with ‘The Ethical 
Bases’; beginners should start at 
Chapter XVIII in order to familiarize 
themselves with the technical jargon 
without which this book could never 
have been written.” 

You can take care of the handful of 
genuine enthusiasts with a paragraph 
or two packed with long quotations 
and subtle marginalia. But don’t 
worry too much about that: you can 
cover quite a lot of ground with your 
recapitulations. 

In the novel, recapitulations are 
more or less ruled out—except in 


° ° 


The School’s Progress 


with the disposal of the milk which is 
left over. There are 300 children in 
the school, and the daily delivery is 
based upon 80 per cent. of this number. 
The target is 100 per cent. milk- 
drinkers. 

Many children have been persuaded 
to drink three bottles and even four, 

r day, but in all cases they are boys. 

ou see, it is a condition of member- 
ship of the football team that they 
show definite and tangible evidence 
that they are endeavouring to put on 
weight. The increased consumption in 
this direction has led me to form five 
elevens instead of the usual two. We 
now have the “A,” “Extra A,” “B,” 
“Extra B,” and “C” elevens. 


murder stories where the various 
detectives, amateur and professional, 
piece together the evidence every dozen 
or so pages—but in non-fiction you can 
break off the argument any morning 
and gather. your wits with a passage 
like this: 2 

“We are now in a position to sum- 
marize what we have said so far about 
the purely basic aspects of our prob- 
lem. In Chapter XII, as it were, so to 
speak, by and large, if I might say so, 
we saw that Dickenson’s dictum is 


tantamount to a voluntary abandon- 


ment of the critical attitude, a sauve- 
qui-peut expedient utterly valueless for 
our purpose. We have discovered, to 
quote again what’ we said at some 
length in Chapter XIII’ but which is 
well worth repeating, that ‘the very 
foundations of thought are themselves 
threatened by such socio-psychic values 
at this level .. .”” This sort of thing 
eases the book along nicely so that 
almost before you know where you are 
there’s a clean sheet of paper before 
you with the word “Bibliography” or 
“Index” at the top. 

The all-over length in non-fiction 
varies of course with the vicissitudes 
of fashion, particularly with the length 
of the skirt. Or is it the other way 
round? Anyway, there’s no doubt 
that the two get shorter together—you 
can’t do everything with one pair of 
eyes. So keep your mind on the 
fashion-plates and trim your Funda- 
mentals accordingly. But be ready 
with a nice thick preface to the second 
edition just in case dresses slip down 
below the knee again next summer. 

Hop. 


I am anxious at all times to obtain 
the children’s trust and confidence, 
and at the present moment they do 
trust me implicitly. This is partly due 
to the fact that the football season has 
not actually commenced owing to the 
state of the ground, and therefore all 
teams are practising. Their trust will 
be put to a severe test as the season 
advances, for there is not a single 
school within a twenty-mile radius of 
ours with more than two teams. I am 
most keen on reaching the Ministry’s 
target before any other school, as this 
may lead to my promotion, but I may 
have to impart my idea, which I think 
is original, to the heads of these schools, 
and persuade them to run five teams 











- 
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“T can’t make out what’s wrong with her—I don’t think it’s anything organic.” 


so that my children’s confidence in 
me is unshaken. 

In the same way I have increased 
the number of netball teams, but the 
girls are not such a paying proposition 
as the boys, as there are only seven 
girls in a netball team as against 
eleven boys in a football team. 

My increase in consumption does not 
meet with all-round approval. The 
cook is not pleased. She says that a 
boy who drinks four bottles straight 
off at play-time does not want his 
lunch. I ventured to point out to her, 
rather timidly, that he did not want 
it before, and she gave in her cus- 
tomary notice. When she was soothed, 
I asked her if she could do with any 
of the milk for the canteen, and she 
angrily informed me that each month 
she receives, without asking for it, a 
large delivery of full-cream milk spray 
powder, and using this as fast and as 
lavishly as she can, even boiling the 
potatoes in it, there is still a steadily 
mounting pile of unopened tins in stock. 


The free-milk scheme, however, has 
one advantage. It has improved the 
discipline of the boys in the top class. 
Offences such as late-coming, unsatis- 
factory work, or forgetting to return 
the library book on the day appointed 
are no longer dealt with by detention. 
I simply make the offender drink four 
bottles of milk. I turn a deaf ear to 
his pleas for mercy and assurances 
that he will never do it again. This is 
working so well that although powers of 
punishment are vested in the Head- 
master only, I have delegated this 
punishment to all members of the staff. 

This full report will, I hope, explain 
the discrepancy in my statement that 
50 per cent. of the children drink milk, 
but that sufficient milk for 80 per 
cent. of the children is delivered and 
consumed. 

I have studied the milk form care- 
fully, and I think that we can get 
away with it. We can simply put down 
240 bottles and let them think that 
they are all milk-drinkers. 


In conclusion, I have one suggestion 
to make. The authorities require us 
to keep the figures, and then they ask 
us to make a return in triplicate of the 
milk consumed on a certain day. This 
always happens once a month, but I 
never know what day has been fixed 
until it has passed. The governors, 
however, know of this day several 
days in advance. I am sure that they 
will be proud to be associated with a 
school which reaches 100 per cent. 
consumption before any other school, 
and if they will just give me _ this 
information I promise to see that this 
figure is arrived at. I will launch a 
“Milk-for-Peace Week.” The farmers 
will drive their cows past the school 
when the children are at play, the 
Women’s Land Army will be invited 
to give demonstrations in the school 
playing - field, and the Art Master 
will get busy with some attractive 
posters. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. Jones, Headmaster. 








At the Play 





“TancentT” (MERcURY) 


AtrHoucH he claims this is not a 
war play, Mr. GiupertT Horosrn has 
a lot of interesting things to say about 
the effects of war on people’s minds 


and relationships, and some of them he 


says very well both in a sort of verse 
and in prose of considerable power; 
but when he goes further I find it very 
hard to nail down his argument. 
A cottage in an anonymous island 
(plainly Crete, even without the help 
of a footnote informing us that Mr. 
Horosrin was captured there) houses 
a happy peasant family until war 
brings the deaths of the 
father and the lover of one 
of the girls, invasion and 
then occupation by a small 
enemy unit. This unit, 
which appears to be re- 
markably free as regards 
both security and super- 
vision, has three PoWs 
to wait on it, and since the 
sergeant in charge is a 
decent fellow the little 
terrace becomes a place 
where conversation and 
romance are generally on 
tap. The P.o.W.s, “yee 
ually undermined by 
starvation and hardship, 
express their frustration 
and melancholy, the girls 
their unfulfilled dreams 
and the enemy soldiers 
respectively sympathy, 
brutality and beery hearti- 
ness. There is some charm- 
ing singing to a guitar, the 
men are well typed and the 
talk is good. But now the spirit of the 
dead lover returns, to complete the 
message of an unfinished song he left 
behind, a song which runs loosely 
through the play. This message seems 
to be that if only he could come back 
with his new knowledge he would 
have a better idea of what to do with 
himself, but as this is presumably what 
any honest ghost would say I am sure 
the author must have intended some- 
thing more, which I have missed. The 
spirit’s arrival is confusing not only 
because it is difficult to make out what 
he is driving at but also because the 
company, which begins by looking 
straight through him, is’ soon turning 
to him as to any other solid companion. 

The play would read better than it 
acts. It needs cutting and clarifying, 
and something should be done about 
the barren abruptness of the announce- 
ment of the deaths of the father and 
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the lover, a situation which as it 
stands is neither tragic nor dramatic 
and leaves the impression of a sequence 
roughly removed. In this kind of play 
one must expect the peasants to be 
somewhat idealized, but it is only 
human to wonder how the girls kept 
in such effective touch with their hair- 
dresser. And when the curtain finally 
leaves them striking Balkan attitudes 
of despondency on the doorstep and 
asking how they can fill up their lives 
now the soldiers are gone, it is not, I 
hope, too heartless to point out that 
unless they intend to starve there must 
be much for them to do in the garden. 

Mr. Stuart LatHam has produced 
with courage and ingenuity, and the 
cast speak well. Top marks for acting 
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got a girl into trouble (as they say in 
trawling circles) now declines to marry 
her, and a second, in order to buy Miss 
Lunnon a necklace, swipes two pounds 
ten from his mother without which a 


‘fresh motor-boat cannot be bought. 


One may feel that a motor-boat which 
hangs on two pounds ten is no great 
loss, but when the widow straightens 
everything out by the exercise of 
sympathy plus a little mild double- 
dealing we are naturally relieved. The 
play, which is by Miss Apa G. ABBOTT, 
rather abounds in phrases like ‘the 
maid you’ve wronged.” It is weakest 
where it should be moving, and 
strongest in its village comedy, though 
even here it is a shade too simple to 
have reached Lunnon. Miss BARBARA 
MULLEN as the widow and 
Mr. ANTHONY OLIVER and 
Mr. Gorpon DaviEs as 
the elder sons do well; 
and so does Mr. ARTHUR 
HaMBLING, whose sketch 
of an old bachelor is the 
best thing in an uncertain 
evening. 


‘“THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH” 
(PiccaDILLy) 

This revival of Mr. 
THORNTON WILDER’S 
extravaganza, in which he 
whips up the Pleistocene 
with coffee and the tele- 








re a a a a ee Mr. ARTHUR HAMBLING 
SE PE erecta wild Sle ake Miss Barsara MULLEN 


go to Miss BarBara Lort, who gives a 
first-rate performance as Cora, the 
more understanding sister, to Mr. 
Junian RanpDAtt for his sensitively 
imagined P.o.W., and to Mr. OLIVER 
Burt for his avuncular postman. 


“MoTHER OF Men” (ComEDy) 

This is described in the programme 
as a simple story, and certainly nobody 
will quarrel with the epithet. The home 
of an honest upright widow and her 
honest upright fisher sons is knocked 
for six by the return of a village 
daughter whom Lunnon has taught to 
befoul her pretty face with lipstick. 
(If there is really no sale for cosmetics 
in fishing villages then here is a 
splendid chance for the professors 
of advertising research.) A dab of 
scarlet goes down well, however, with 
the boys, and the widow is scuppered 
in two ways: one of her sons who has 


graph with Homer in order 
to demonstrate the gallant 
onward struggle of Every- 
man through ice and war 
and flood and peace, is 
well worth seeing. It is a 
play which preety 
breaks most of the con- 
ventions of the modern 
theatre;.it would certainly 
have broken Aristotle’s heart as well. 
Miss Vivien LeicH was unfortunately 
away ill, but Miss Rosemary Ross 
took her place with distinct credit as 
the cheerful little wanton whose func- 
tion through the ages has been to 
complement the homelier charms of 
Mrs. Everyman. Few parts can afford 
an actress such keen satisfaction as 
this, for it gives her authority not only 
to deride the author and to admit that 
she hasn’t a clue to his intention, but 
also to stop the show and decline to 
go on with a scene which she considers 
too far-fetched. How often must an 
actress have longed to do that! 
ERIC. 
° ° 


A Desperate Advertiser 
“12 nice young ferrets ready for work, 
8/- each, or 7/- take the lot.” 
Advt. in Wilts. paper. 
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“Just a moment while I finish this spot of ironing, and we'll be with you.” 
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Ticker 


Through a Planner’s Window 


II—Green Thoughts in a Green Belt 


asked Baldbrush as I entered 
his office one morning. I looked at him 
in some surprise. We were far too 
busy in the Central Planning Bureau 
even to talk of holidays. Yet Bald- 
brush was evidently quite serious— 
not that he was ever anything else, 
really, except for half an hour on 
Saturdays, when we had our Planned 
Fun Period. 

“T should like one very much, thank 
you,” I stammered, wondering what 
was coming next. It was true enough. 
We had been working exceptionally 
hard lately, designing new ration cards 
for the water-rationing scheme. Dis- 
cussions on the question of whether 
they should be pink or yellow in 
colour had several times kept us at the 
office until the small hours. Then we 
were planning a new dormitory town on 
Staffa, which involved endless round- 
table conferences with the officials of 
the Geological Survey. Altogether a 
holiday was just what I needed if I 
was to keep my sense of proportion. 

“What I propose,” went on Bald- 
brush, “is to combine work with 
pleasure. You’ve heard of a place 
called Brogshaw Park?” 

“Brogshaw Park near Tuxbridge?” 

“Yes. We're planning a Green 
Belt.” Baldbrush’s tone was business- 
like and unemotional, but there was a 
peculiar look on his face. Anyone not 
accustomed to using strictly scientific 
language might have called it a 
gloating look. 

“Here’s the preliminary plan,” he 
went on, licking his lips and spreading 
out a map on his desk. Looking over 


e OW would you like to take a 
little holiday, Pinwright?” 


his shoulder I could see at once, 
without being able to take in all the 
details, that the plan was a masterly 
one. It involved the construction of 
six new arterial roads and a four-way 
bicycle-track round the park. There 
was to be a small dormitory town in 
one corner. Brogshaw Hall itself was 
of course to be demolished. The 
resulting empty space was marked 
“People’s Stadium.” 

“T want you to come down with me 
and go over the ground,” said Bald- 
brush. “Bring plenty of paper with 

ou.” 

. A few hours later we were travelling 
in our station wagon down the Great 
West Road, both agog with anticipa- 
tion. Brogshaw Park looked partic- 
ularly beautiful that morning as we 
drove up the long avenue. Through 
the trees deer could be seen grazing. 
It was an idyllic scene. “I doubt if 
that herd is scheduled,” said Baldbrush 
sharply, bringing my thoughts back to 
reality. He made a quick note, his 
keen blue eyes darting about with new 
interest. 

The Hall itself, as we entered it 
after a quick inspection of the grounds, 
appeared silent as the grave. The 
family had of course long ago fled 
before the Irresistible March of Pro- 

. We walked through rooms 
and corridors, Baldbrush tapping. at 
the walls with his brief-case and 
occasionally pausing to make use of 
his notebook. Turning a corner, we 
suddenly came upon two men sitting 
at a trestle-table covered with papers. 
Both wore black pin-striped suits and 
rimless glasses. Brief-cases leaned 
ominously against the oak- panelled wall. 
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“Who are you?” asked Baldbrush 
brusquely. 

““We’re from the National Planning 
Bureau. We’re planning this area as 
a Green Belt.” 

The smile did not leave Baldbrush’s 
face. But it was somehow modified, 
so that only one corner tooth now 
showed. 

““My name is Baldbrush,” said the 
great planner with a touch of hauteur. 
“From the Central Planning Bureau. 
And we are planning this area as a 
Green Belt.” 

Both the men were on their feet, 
gesticulating. “But this is preposterous. 
We’ve been on this job for three 
months now. Look at all these plans. 
It’ll be the best Green Belt. in the 
country.” 

Baldbrush’s smile had vanished 
completely now. “I know nothing 
about that,” he said. ‘I intend to 
carry on. Come along, Pinwright.” 

We passed into the next room and 
out of earshot. For a moment the 
dread word “duplication” entered my 
mind. But I knew better than to 
speak it aloud in Baldbrush’s presence. 
Somehow, I knew, the great planner 
would find a way out of this difficulty. 
Nor was it by any means the first time 
that we had run up against the 
National Planning Bureau. Once they 
had tried to put through their own 
rationing scheme for Scottish Joke 
Calendars in opposition to ours. We 
had countered that by a threat to 
ration ration books, and of course they 
had had to give way. I did not doubt 
that we should be victorious this time 
also. 

“T’m going to fight this,” said 
Baldbrush grimly. “I want you to 
stay down here, Pinwright, and work 
out a scheme on the basis of my 
preliminary plan. You may be here 
several months, even years...” He 
grew thoughtful. ‘Better make your 
will, if you haven’t done so already. 
I’m going back to town now. I want 
hourly telephone reports as well as 
daily returns on Form 346/2/CP and 
the usual schedules.” 

“Right-ho, sir.” 

““Remember, Pinwright, the Bureau 
depends on you. Make a good job of 
it.” 

“How about the National Planning 
Bureau?” 

“Tgnore them.”  JBaldbrush had 
already banged the door of his station 
wagon and was in motion. Left alone, 
I was thrilled to think of the great 
responsibility on my shoulders. The 
mere fact that I had practically no 
idea of what I was supposed to be 
doing made little if any difference. 

I was up early next morning. But 
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the National Planning Bureau men 
were up earlier. I heard them putting 
through a long-distance call from 
the library, and -within a couple of 
hours motor coaches arrived bringing 
forty additional officials from the 
National Planning Bureau Head- 
quarters, with clerks, stenographers, 
and office equipment. They took over 
half of Brogshaw Hall. It-was neces- 
sary toact at once. I cabled Baldbrush, 
“SEND REINFORCEMENTS URGENTLY 
NATIONAL BUREAU DIGGING IN PIN- 
WRIGHT.” He responded nobly. By the 
evening of that day eighty-five officials 
from the Central Planning Bureau had 
arrived. We occupied the other half of 
the Hall and the greenhouses and out- 
buildings. 

It was open-war new. Next day 
Baldbrush himself paid a flying visit. 
“Good. Keep. it up,” he said. “Let 
me know if you want. any more men. 
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statistical side.” With a cheerful 
goodbye he was gone. 

Both sides reinforced steadily during 
the next few days. Temporary huts 
for offices, sleeping-quarters and can- 
teens were put up, and by the end of 
that week the entire area which we 
had planned as a Green Belt was 
occupied by officials and staffs. I 
thmk it occurred to both — sides 
simultaneously that there was some- 
thing a little unsatisfactory about the 
position. ~ Quite possibly the unin- 
formed public, always prone to jump 
to conelusions, had begun to ask 
questions. At any rate a conference 
was called at which Baldbrush and 
Vane-Snizort, the National Planning 
Bureau Chief, were both present. 

I am sorry to say that it ended in 
deadlock as neither side would give 
way on any point. I myself was 
transferred from Brogshaw Park 
shortly afterwards to serve on the new 
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Woodwind Instruments Control Board. 
But last time I was in that vicinity 
I noticed that the planning staffs had 
overflowed the Brogshaw Park area 
and that many officials were now 
billeted in surrounding villages. They 
were already talking of a new housing 
scheme for the area. Some of the 
officials of both bureaux seemed to have 
rather lost sight of the original plan. 
I noticed several wearing a sort of 
yachting cap bearing the words 
“Brogshaw Catchment Board” in 
gold letters. 

I ventured to mention these points 
to Baldbrush. The great man smiled 
indulgently. “You must understand, 
Pinwright, that a great scheme like 
this cannot be put through in a day. 
“Perhaps it cannot be put through at 
all. But in any event, as always, 
co-ordination must be the watchword.” 

While he made a note on his memo- 
randum pad I slipped quietly away. 





I think you’re a little weak on the 
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Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


... Or Shall I Make You? 


WE are suffering to-day from a lack of principles and a 
plethora of laws—a precarious and undignified condition 
which compares rather shabbily with the China Moulded 
by Confucius (STEVENS, 18/-) described by His Excellency 
the Chinese Ambassador. From the fourth century B.c., 
when the sage flourished, China has been governed by a 
moral code which aims at making laws superfluous. A 
native tendency towards virtue is taken for granted; and 
this, fortified by education and environment, leaves the 
law with little to do except lop off occasional noncon- 
formists. According to Dr. CHEeNne, who wrote this 
engrossing book “for the cloister or the club” during a 
war-time sojourn at Geneva, “The Chinese Way” makes 
your domestic and social relations so satisfactory in this 
world that you can afford to let the next world look after 
itself. Ancestor-worship welds the past to the present and 
the future. The author’s picture is a roseate one—perhaps 
too roseate. But his recipes for family happiness are hard 
to beat. Only France—the traditional France—would, 
one feels, provide a parallel for “Li,” or propriety; and 
nowhere else in Europe would a great ‘statesman who told 
his son to choose a wife from “an agricultural and literary 
family” stand much chance of getting what he wanted. 

H. P. E. 


A Judge’s Memories 


In this very agreeable and entertaining volume, Criminal 
Days: Recollections and Reflections of Travers Humphreys 
(HopDER AND StoucGuHtTon, 10/6), the well-known judge and 
advocate covers the more active portion of his life, down 
to the time, nearly twenty years ago, when he became a 
judge. A long-vanished world is conjured up in his 
account of how he used to travel from Paddington to his 
office on Holborn Viaduct in a bus drawn by a magnificent 
pair of greys, a special bus known to the police who kept 
Oxford Street and High Holborn clear for the fast-trotting 


horses. The author has much of interest to say about 
famous criminals and judges, about trial by jury and cases 
of miscarriage of justice; but perhaps the chief charm of 
the book is in its many excellent stories. There is one of 
the author himself, very early in his career, making a 
passionate appeal for a client in the name of his wife and 
children and being reminded by the judge that, according 
to evidence already given, the accused had deserted his 
wife and children and was living with another woman. 
There is Oscar Wilde’s comment when he learnt that 
Edward Carson had been selected to cross-examine him— 
“No doubt he will perform his task with all the added 
bitterness of an old friend’’; and there is the judge who 
requested a rambling counsel to let him have the facts in 
some order, chronological, if possible, but if that could not - 
be managed, at any rate alphabetical. H. K. 





Starting with Caxton 


Few nations have produced such beautifully printed 
volumes as the English: partly because, as Sir Francis 
MEYNELL reminds us, we have never grudged bindings. 
Our books have been furniture for the library as well as 
furniture for the mind; and we still make headway as 
printers, though our illustrations—apart from woodcuts— 
are apt heither to illuminate the text nor assist the lay-out. 
English Printed Books (Cotutns, 4/6) is the best of the 
good old days, and the best—as the founder of the None- 
such Press sees it—of the new. It bestows on the reader 
an enhanced acquaintance with the technique and termin- 
ology of a noble craft and with a body of able craftsmen 
and English eccentrics. The not very creditable vie 
intime of the great Baskerville jostles a just tribute to the 
unassuming and accomplished Herbert Horne. The illus- 
trations are excellent: choice or representative, and— 
when occasion serves—both. One must deplore a sugges- 
tion that the printer should thrust his punctuation on the 
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“ Sometimes I wonder if they don’t come just for 
the food.” 


author. Commas and colons are. a means of expression. 
The bare notion of a page of Dickens punctuated by 
irreverent hands is harrowing. A weakness for Kate 
Greenaway coupled with an avowed distaste for Walter 
Crane will puzzle at least three generations reared on The 
Baby’s Bouquet. H. P. E. 


A Remarkable First. Book 


The Trouble with Yesterday (Peter Davizs, 8/6) gives 
abundant evidence of a fine talent which has found expres- 
sion against every kind of obstacle. The author of this 
autobiography, Mr. Maurice LEvinson, was born in 1911 
in Bessarabia, at that time part of the Tsar’s dominions. 
After the murder of his grandfather in a pogrom, his 
parents escaped to England with Maurice, who was only 
a few months old. At the age of seven he was sent, with 
his two brothers, to an orphanage in Essex, from which he 
ran away, but was retrieved and flogged in the presence of 
all the pupils, girls as well as boys. In time, however, 
though he never got enough to eat, he settled down, and 
even shed some tears when the day came for him to leave 
it and start life in a Shoreditch factory. The troubles of 
the next few years are described with unusual power and 
an undertone of grim, eynical humour. Life at home, 
with his mother, who seemed to him to welcome suffering 
as a proof of God’s continued interest in his creatures, and 
with his brother Jack, who was of an active and aggressive 
temperament, proved increasingly wretched, At twenty- 
two he married, and though for a time this step increased 
his difficulties, the added incentive to find a solution im- 
proved his financial position by forcing him to become a 
taxi-driver. All this is brilliantly recorded in a book which 
may well prove the first in a long and well-rewarded series. 

H. K. 


Homage to David Cox 


“All who have ever loved nature must love David Cox,” 
wrote Mr. Punch in the year of the old artist’s death in 
1859; and he welcomes in Mr. F. Gorpon Rosr’s hand- 
somely produced volume Coz the Master (F. Lewis, £5 5s.) 
a tribute to a great water-colourist whose unassuming 
nature, lasting friendships, and reverence for nature 
closely resembled the character of his own artist, Charles 
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Keene. It might be said of David Cox that he inherited 
his Impressionism from Constable and bequeathed it to 
Steer, but some of his most exquisite little essays in atmo- 
sphere owe no debt to any man. “There is always such a 
breeze in your pictures!” exclaimed a lady to him once; 
and as one turns over these delicious plates it is easy 
to imagine one’s hat bowling along the sands of Rhyl 
or borne aloft in a storm and lost irretrievably on a Welsh 
moor. Indeed, for years Wales was Cox’s happiest 
hunting-ground; and the author gives us a pleasing picture 
of the old man setting out from Bettws-y-Coed, proudly 
followed by a lad bearing canvas, easel, and a “Convenient 
Box” designed by the artist to contain his sketching tackle 
and pipe. It is perhaps a pity that Mr. Ros has not chosen 
to tell his story with a simplicity to match his subject’s 
character, and certainly the purple passages might have 
been left to Cox, who handled them more successfully in 
another medium. But all one would wish to know about 
his life is here: his humble birth in a suburb of Birmingham 
in 1783, his early struggle against poverty, the period of 
art teaching in Hereford and emancipation as an artist in 
his own right, and the growing recognition of his genius 
marked by the presentation of his portrait, which shows 
him looking exactly like Walter Scott. N. A. D. W. 





Poet’s Stories 


It Breathed Down My Neck (Joun Lane, 8/6) is Mr. 
JoHN PuDNEY’s way of saying that the short story should 
be an unpremeditated and urgent thing, a thesis which he 
develops in a brief preface to this collection of eighteen 
of his own stories. They are a good bunch. Nearly all 
of them show originality and a gift for cutting in on a 
situation from an unexpected angle. Moreover, while he 
leans to fantasy he is able to perform the baffling trick of 
clothing fancy in the garments of di ing innocence. 
It is perhaps too much that no fewer than three of these 
tales should hinge on talking animals; but he takes such 
profit from the elephant wedged in a suburban front door 
declaring it is Uncle Arthur, from the lion spending a 
hilarious jungle-gossiping Christmas with a bibulous big- 
game hunter, and from the rich but unselfish dachshund 
being walked through the park by a hired down-and-out 
that one can hardly complain. In his light vein “Edna’s 
Fruit Hat” is a beauty, describing the extraordinary way 
a spinster aunt found freedom, and so is “Ethel and Her 
Engine,” in which a little girl acquires a veteran locomotive 
and stands out with it against the world. In this story 
there is a rare degree of charm. Least meriting collection 
is ““‘The Chance of a Lifetime,” where Mr. PupNEy falls 
back on more conventional methods. Of the serious ones 
“The Heirs,” a study in the politics behind a death-bed, 
gets to the roots of family life; and in the way of horror 
““Dunworthy 13,” an adventure in a village telephone 
exchange, shows brilliant economy. Mr. PupNey brings 
to prose the same acute sense of the values of words which 
distinguishes his poetry. E. 0. D. K. 


Quiet Mystery 

Mrs. Frances PaRKINSON KeEyEs, who can always be 
relied on to turn out good sound readable fiction, has 
made use of a very unusual situation in her new book, 
The River Road (Eyre anp Spottiswoopg, 10/6). To 
explain it would be to spoil the readers’ pleasure. It is 
(on the surface) a quite ordinary story about some families 
in Louisiana, but details about sugar planting and estate 
management save it from flatness. A sugar planter returns 
as hero after the last war and (to his mother’s rage) marries 
a girl who has been secretary to the manager of a big store. 
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His sister, a rather dashing young woman, says she is 
engaged to a man who, very soon, announces his engage- 
ment to someone else. Then she makes great friends with 
her sister-in-law, who is quiet, dignified, maternal and 
everything that a despised heroine ought to be, rejects 
another man and, in a final chapter that ends happily, 
explains things that may have been baffling to a good 
many readers. The book has freshness and is full of 
interest. One learns to like most of the people in it, 
though it is a pity the author allows one of her characters 
to refer to Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities and to “‘Surtees’ 
other book, Handley Cross.” We are promised a sequel. 

B. E. B. 


Player’s Progress 


All for Hecuba (Metuven, 21/-), “‘an Irish theatrical 
autobiography,” by MicnweA4t Mac Liammérr, may be 
warmly commended, especially to those interested in under- 
standing that queer passion which drives a predestined few 
in évery generation to turn the back on easy success and 
face poverty, responsibility, the grinding work of pulling 
against the tide—with liabilities out of all proportion to 
material assets and prospects—for the sake of a dreain. 
The main story deals with the establishment in Dublin, 
with his explosive and gifted partner Hilton Edwards, of a 
Gate Theatre after Peter Godfrey’s model to supplement 
the Abbey’s national and nationalist programme with an 
international repertory. The story. is told in vivid flashes 
and the embroideries are: admirable: enough theatrical 
gossip to keep it in the genre, but selective and pointed 
with a gay wit, with less adulation and more criticism, 
short of malice, than is customary. Adroit thumbnail 
sketches of places in many lands and of people, celebrities, 
and, not .a whit less interesting, of the obscure, abound, 
betraying the playwright—for our author is that as well 
as actor and stage decorator : linguist too and sedulous wide- 
eyed traveller, escaping by handsome margins the pro- 
vincialism to which ardent nationalists are prone. He is 
critical of Dublin audiences and of the mildly stage-struck 
material that presented itself for auditions—‘‘ complacent 
apathy,” “no love of the stage, out for a good time,” “nice 
fellows and charming girls, and that was the end of them 

” A candid, modest, generous and sensitive book; 
perhaps sometimes a little overwritten—venial fault in all 
the circumstances. And excellently illustrated. 

J.P. 8. 


For the Man with a Gun 


Natural history covers so vast a field that it is most 
often dealt with in sections, and there is a good deal to be 
said for choosing the section that is to be the subject of a 
book not for its own qualities but for its relation to man. 
This has been done in the latest volume in The New 
Naturalist series British Game (CoLiins, 16/-), in which Mr 
Brian VESEY-FITZGERALD sets out to describe the creatures 
who give our sportsman his sport and those other creatures 
who prey on them and are therefore almost equally im- 
portant to him. As editor of The Field, Mr. Vesry-Firz- 
GERALD has had unique opportunities of knowing about the 
latest discoveries and theories of interest to game preservers, 
and he takes a firm stand on many debated points— 
for instance, the character of the hen pheasant in the 
home circle—in a fashion which is sure to lead to a certain 
amount of argument but makes his book very good reading. 
His defence of the much-attacked Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds, too, will warm the heart of many a hunting 
man. He knows the gamekeeper’s life and has that under- 
standing of the poacher without which no countryman’s 
education is complete, harbouring little animosity towards 
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the local retail man and a great deal towards the visiting 
wholesaler. His descriptions of birds and beasts are 
detailed and illuminating, and amplified by many beauti- 
fully reproduced illustrations in colour, after artists 
ancient and modern, and photographs by many of the best 
bird and beast photographers of our day chosen by Mr. 
Eric Hoskine. It is unfortunate that some of them are 
bound-in very far from the letterpress referring to them, 
but, even so, they add to the beauty and usefulness of a 
volume that every sportsman and every naturalist will find 
of the greatest interest, B. E. 8. 


Burmese Burma 


One wonders if indiscriminate denouncers of the British 
Raj ever reflect what would have happened to any particular 
corner of the Empire if their bée noire had not taken it 
over. Upper Burma, for instance: its pre-British condition 
can be studied without tears—for Mr. E. ‘C. V. Fovcar 
refuses to let the depravity of his theme cramp his blithe 
spirit—in They Reigned in Mandalay (Doxsson, 10/6). 
And if anyone suggests that when H.M.8. Irrawaddy 
deported King Thebaw and his principal Jezebel from their 
blood-stained capital in 1885 the Burmese were not one 
up on the transaction, hé has a very eccentric notion of 
human values. Of course our job might have been done 
by the French, who were actually ratifying a treaty with 
Thebaw’s Kingdom of Ava while General Prendergast’s 
Tommies and Sepoys were occupying Mandalay, But 
either France or Britain would have served Burma’s turn; 
for what she wanted most then, as NOW, was a strong hand 
with dacoits. The building in 1857 of King Mindon’s 
capital, a show-piece with fifty-two living victims built 
into its foundations, is the opening of Mandalay’s—and the 
historian’s—thirty-two years of horror. The British took 
five years to clean up, and gave half a century of peace 
before the jungle closed in again. H. P. E. 





“You heard me—I said any eight gramophone records.” 
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you a wire telling you not to 

come,” said the manager, hoisting 
the larger of Rosemary’s two suitcases 
on to my back, “but then I said to 
myself, ‘Who am 7 to spoil their 
holiday just because the staff choose 
to walk out on me?’” 

My wife slipped the handle of her 
beach-bag over my head with the air 
of an ostler giving a horse its dinner. 
‘““W-walked out on you ?” she quavered. 

The manager jammed a_hat-box 
under my arm and wedged it into 
position with a couple of tennis 
rackets. “I had occasion to reprimand 
one of the waitresses,” he went on, 
“and she packed up and went. The 
rest of the staff left in sympathy.” 
Staggering under the weight of my 
fishing-rod he led the way into the 
hotel. 

“They all left?” I found I had 
caught Rosemary’s quaver. - 

“Well, all except Mrs. Cakebread,” 
said the manager. 

I brightened up at the mention of 
Mrs. Cakebread. People called Cake- 
bread can usually turn their hand to 
anything. 

The manager flung open a door. 
“This is your room,” he said. “If 
there’s anything you want, don’t 
hesitate to go and look for it.” He 
broke off and gave a little bow as a 
powerfully-built woman in a close- 
hauled overall brushed past us, carry- 
ing & vacuum-cleaner at the short 
trail. 

“Mrs. Cakebread?” I asked hope- 
fully. 

The manager put a finger to his lips. 
“The Commander’s wife,” he whispered. 
“She’s entered into the spirit of the 
thing splendidly. Well, I’ll leave you 
to settle in—naturally we shan’t 
expect you to take over your duties 
until to-morrow.” He levered me into 
the room with the fishing-rod and 
left us. 

It was certainly a charming little 
room. It gave us an uninterrupted 
view of the Commander lighting the 
stove for his evening bath. An old 
lady in a shaw] was standing well clear 
of the breech, watching him with 


| DID toy with the idea of sending 


Home from Home 


all, mater, you might try and chop 
this firewood a respectable size.” 

I didn’t see much of Rosemary for 
the next few days. I found I had been 
drafted to the Commander’s wife’s 
working-party, with the result that I 
spent most of my time helping her in 
the hotel’s extensive kitchen garden. 
Rosemary told me that it did her a 
world of good to be able to look out of 
the scullery where she was doing the 
dishes and hear our happy laughter 
coming from the potting-shed. 

One day I did manage to get a seat 
next to my wife in the outhouse where 
all hands had been assembled to pluck 
chickens. The secret of success in 
plucking chickens is, I believe, to soak 
the bird in hot water before you begin, 
but unfortunately there was none 
available as the Commander and his 
mother between them had blown the 
top off the boiler. We could hear them 
muttering sullenly together from a sort 
of punishment-pantry, whither they 
had been sent to polish the silver. 

For some time we worked in silence, 
inhaling great mouthfuls of health- 
giving feathers. Then a rather decent 
stock-broker fellow, who had shamed 
us all by his uncanny knack of getting 
the last tiny feather out of his victim, 
asked whether anybody had seen any- 
thing of Mrs. Cakebread. We all gave 
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a nil return. Rosemary put forward a 
theory that Mrs. Cakebread had passed 
out in the bathroom, as the door 
appeared to be permanently locked. 
I don’t know why, but I had a feeling 
that she was still alive and would one 
day bustle into the kitchen, snatch the 
tin-opener from our reddened hands 
and send us all off to the beach with 
a bag of sweets and an orange. The 
obvious thing to do was to ask the 
manager, but he had left shortly after 
our arrival in an attempt to lure at 
least a skeleton staff to the place before 
the Commander and his mother could 
do any further damage. 

By the end of our first week I had 
risen to the status of what is known 
in penal institutions, I believe, as a 
“trusty.” This meant that I was 
allowed out to help with the shopping. 
I would wave merrily to Rosemary as 
I settled myself at the side of the 
Commander’s wife in her two-seater, 
but my wife was usually too busy to 
respond. She had always led a very 
sheltered life—even her three years in 
the Wrens had been spent almost 
wholly to leeward-——and the rough-and- 
tumble of life in the kitchen was 
beginning to tell on her. I was glad to 
see, however, that she had struck up 
quite a friendship with the Commander, 
and though I didn’t particularly like 
to see their dish-cloths drying on the 
same line, I thought it wiser not to say 
anything about it. 

On the evening before we left I 
stumbled upon what I am convinced 
was a clue to the Cakebread mystery. 
Dragging one of our suitcases from the 
top of the cupboard, I brought with it 
a faded photograph. The subject was 
a buxom young woman—obviously the 
type that would appeal to a chap called 
Cakebread. Calculating the age of the 
young woman to be twenty, and that 
of the photograph forty, Rosemary 
and I decided that Mrs. Cakebread still 
had plenty of useful years ahead of 
her and was merely shirking her 
responsibilities by staying away. 


Next morning we stopped the car 
at the top of the hill for a last look at 
the bay. Far below us, paddling 





kindly interest. We thought she Se gas happily in a secluded pool, was an 

might be Mrs. Cakebread until we elderly woman. Nothing will convince 

heard the Commander say: “Dash it = us that it wasn’t Mrs. Cakebread. 
NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be ied by a ped and add d Envelope or Wrapper. 
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Elegant Tea Strainer in heavy Solid Silver, with 
hand-pierced and hand-engraved decoration. 
Many other designs available. £4.4.0 


Six Solid Silver Teaspoons in case, modern 
design, with particularly clean lines. We have 
a wide selection of alternative —, a°6 
£4.13.0 upwards. 


apRoos 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI 


London Charivari 








W. & R. JACOB & CO, (LIVERPOOL) LTD. 








aac best i ma at walks : 










eae Cottages, Chiddingstone, Mend 


—= S - 
One of the properties of the National Trust. 


BOOT POLISH 


IN BLACK , BROWN 
& DARK BROWN 


C“upreme for Quality 


Burlington Lane, London, W.4. N/MF 








A concentrated 
Yeast Extract containing Vitamins 


MARMITE, 


of the Bz complex. 
Riboflavin - 1.5 mg. per ounce. 
Niacin - 16.5 mg.per ounce. 


In Jars: 


MARMITE 


is the making 





* Whether it’s a vegetable pie 
or a pre-war steak and kidney, be 
sure to add some Marmite to bring 
out the flavour and to provide essen- 
tial vitamins. So for the sake of both 
flavour and good health, see that 
Marmite is added to all pies, stews, 
soups and other meat or vegetable 
dishes. Marmite makes delicious 
gravy. 


1 oz. 84, 2 oz. 1/1, 4 oz. 2/-, 8 oz. 3/3, 16 oz. 5/9, from all grocers and chemists 
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THE DUKE’S HEAD 


HE popular General Monck 
who became, after bringing back 
the Stuarts, the Duke’ of Albe- 
marle, was one of the first of 
many Dukes to adorn our inn 
signs. He was later joined by 
Ormond, Marlborough, Cumber- 
land, York, Wellington and Cam- 
bridge. One “* Duke’s Head ”’, in 
Islington, was kept by Thomas 
Topham, the famous 18th cen- 
tury “Strong Man”. At the 
same period the ‘* Duke of Marl- 
borough” in Fleet Street was 
constantly mentioned. We may 
be sure that great leaders of our 
own times will be linked with the 
inns of the future. 


Engraving specially designed by Jobn Farleigh 
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We knew listeners would like 
our 5-valve all-wave superhet 
receiver, and we were right ! 
Although supplies are limited 
this set is well worth a little 
patience fa.28 first-rate all- 
rounder, with particularly fine 
quality and good short wave 
sensitivity. Ask your radio 
dealer... 





Prices of the radio receiver illustrated above: 


AC MODEL 


£15.15 (plus £3.7.9 purchase tax) 


AC/DC MODEL £16.16 (plus £3.12.3 purchase tax) 


EEC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RADIO & TELEVISION 
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RATTRAY’S 


ta <a : 
TOBACCO 


& these dayne Pipeful of really 
dll. _ hums than a 

e, itisa companion— 
one to be trusted to give con- 


customer ap eats aged the Middle 
: “The tobacco a here 








Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


The Art of Gracious Living— 


—is studied, and demonstrated, to its 
fullest at Branksome Tower Hotel. An 
exclusive clientéle evidences the app 

of people accustomed to the world’s 
best hotels. Every facility for pleasure, 
sport, or just plain ee amid lovely 
sur with priv 

and pine-wooded cliffs. ‘Flawless service 
at your elbow, a chef who is a gastro- 
nomic artist, and a wine cellar with an 
international reputation. 


BRANKSOME TOWER 
HOTEL. 


‘Phone: Bournemouth 4000. 
Patronised by Royalty. 





















DISTINCTION 
: WITH THE: 
: RIGHT AGE: 
COMMANDING 
tRESPECT: 


i ae 
di) J. & W. HARDIE 


SCOTLAND 
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industrial group proved 
_ that Colds and ’Flu were 


BRONCHITIS 


ASTHMA 
CATARRH 


POTTER'S 
gives ‘ee 

INSTANT 

RELIEF 

Every home 

shout keep 

atin handy. Si inhale or fumes 
instant at once experi- 

ne. Unequalled for ater Pow, 

Croup and Whooping boing Cough 





Chemists, Herbalists and 























the greatest individual time- 
causing nearly one 
The very comfort of the sation quarter of total absenteeism. 
office chair can be a snare. Long Colds and ’Flu can be 
hours seated in a relaxed position relieved safely and speedily 
bring and — more serious b taking two tablets of 
— sagging and distended organs rin’ in a little 
Inevitably, ~—ge= - faulty water—so can 
5 posture follow. ut the man RHEUMATIC PAIN, 
These - Homes io man who wears SLEEPLESSNESS, 
provide a good TOOTHACHE AND 
home, ror gp Price including the Linia Jock Strap HEADACHE. 
hope’ Pn he From £4.4.0 and 3 coupons Supplies are limited but your 
for over 7,500 apres ant typ — 
children. . 
LINIA BELT || 4% 
10!/- of strain or pain 
Geatn' ns sta SOLD ONLY BY é 2 
fora week. | J, ROUSSEL LTD. Genasprin 
| Dr. Barnardo's Homes do not receive Family REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! Sees you through f 
| Allowances for the children in their care. Phone: REG. 7570 The word ‘G win’ te the sentehesed 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. trade mark of ~ 
Barnardo's’ Homes ea 4 —* Birmingham, Giaaponr tnvarpedt, Manchester, etc. Loaghborough, Leles. 1oqf} 
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P.S.T.LTD. London 
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STAMP AUCTIONEERS 
CATALOG UES OF WEEKLY SALES 
D EACH, POST FREE 
39-42 il BOND S! LONDON. W.! 
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E HAVE YOUR TEETH 
5 SUFFERED FROM 2 
E WAR NEGLECT? = 
= If vou want to co-operate = 
with your dentist and = 
= give your teeth the best = 
= possible chance you can’t = 
s= do better than use = 
=== a Tek, the toothbrush = 
that is designed to = 
reach every crack and = 
=— crevice of your tech. == 
= = 
= lek = 
= 
= BRISTLES - 2/10 == 
Including PurchaseeTl 
=— NYLON-//l0 == 
SS Including Purchase Tax = 
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SPILLERS SPILLERS SPILLERS SPILLERS 





FOR EVERYDAY 

ENERGY 

AND FITNESS 

EAT 

TUROG 

BROWN BREAD 

REGULARLY 
Siro dost MARY 


write to — 
Y AXE,E.C.3 
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By Appoiotment 
Table Salt Manufacturers 





Salt of quatity 














SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
} OESIGN 


IN NORMAL TIMES. THE BEST SHOPS 

HAVE THE WALSTAR “66” RAIN- 

COAT—SUPPLIES NOW, HOWEVER, ARE 
STRICTLY LIMITED, 


WVALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANDS. 


‘*Who’s crackers... 
began the Mad Hatter. 
‘*You are!” interrupted 
the March Hare. ‘Don’t 
be so rude,” said Alice, 
‘*he means whose crackers 
are we having for tea. 
Why, Crawford’s Cream 
Crackers, of course!”’ 











After Tenniel 
by permission 
of Messrs. 
MACMILLAN 
& Co., LTD. 


Crawford’s biscuits are good biscuits 





David did not shrink from 
Goliath ; nor did Goliath shrink 
in size to make the fight more 
even | 

Nor will “MODERNA” 
Blankets shrink below their 
sensible, Guaranteed length and 
widths. Also Guaranteed all 
ag lamb’s wool, fadeless, odour- 

, and moth-proof. 

They will be coming to you in 
the loveliest Pastel Shades and 
White, through your best Stores 

—and well worth waiting for! 


MODERNA 


BLANKETS 
for Softest Sleep 


Thomas Ratcliffe & Co., Ltd. 
Mytholmroyd, Yorks. 














The sharpness and high 
of finished 


and die slides. 
@ Cam-controlied 
gripping action of 


work and for work- 
ing in conjunction 
with drop-stamps. 
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Also at 314 Regent Street, seaen, w.i 




















‘This is the toothbrush that so many 

dentists themselves use—because 
of its correctly- shaped head (long or 
short), its clean-cut tufts, and its fine 
finish. In short, because SPA has 
every quality that a toothbrush 
should have. 


John Freeman & Co., Ltd. 
“Spa” Brush Works, Chesham, Bucks. 















The 2 fruw 


VOOL 





is healthiest for 
childrens: play... 
w i] 


Lames You can’t tell 


children not to get 
hot. They do! Let 
lightweight wool 
protect them, natur- 


iS ally, from damp and 
summer chills. 
Grown for the pur- 
pose... woven for 
the weather, 

Issued by the : 
International Wool Secretariat 
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Yes, but like most good 
things it’s scarce. Perhaps 
it won’t be so long now 
before more plentiful times 
come round. Meanwhile 
when you do get a bottle 
please use it sparingly. 
BRYLGREEM — 


THE PERFECT 
HAIR DRESSING 





ee 
County Perfumery Co., Ltd., Honeypot Lane, 


London Charivari 


Stanmore, Middx. rovd: 810B 
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rh with Art 


Nature provides no finer tobaccos than 
those used in rman—Art can find no 
greater skill than the expertness of their 
blending. The result is a tobacco without 
a vicious trait—a daily help to soften the 
little roughnesses of life—six hours of 
delicious smoking in every ounce. 


Three strengths: Chairman, medium ; Board- 
man's, mild ; Recorder, full. 2s. 104d. per ounce 


Chairman 
Tobacco 


Sales Office : 24, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.¢.1 











If your house is 


centrally heated 


ou should have an. Iron 
ireman Automatic Coal 


It would not only do away 
with all hand-stoking, it 
would maintain your rooms 
at a pre-determined tempera- 
ture day and night and it 
would save fuel. 


nL ANe FOREMOST 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


Ashwell & Nesbit Limited 
Barkby Road, Leicester 












) CYLINDER LINERS 
CMack of stee/nith o 


the boege ZL ae 
wl POSSI 
hfe is pa bo the 
cylinder bores. 
chrome surface 
has a special oi/- 
retaining Fi finish 
which ensures 
maximum resistance 
LS corrosion 
ED] ord abrosen 


Manufactured for Home 
& Export Markets 
ly by 
THE LAYSTALL 
ENGINEERING C°L° 
53,GT SUFFOLK STREET, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 















(/*eoat LIVERPOOL & WEDNESFIELD. 








‘ENGINEERING 
OPPORTUNITIES’ 


This unique handbook 
shows 









Po 
secure A. M.1.Mee 
A.M.Brit.1.R.E AMLEE? 
CITY & GUILDS, etc. 
WE CUARANTEE— 
“NO PASS—NO FEE.” 
9 Details are given of over 150 
22 Diploma Courses in all 
ES Branches of Givil, Meoh., 
; = Motor, 5 Radio- 


seeine a "Treelne, 


Matriculation, etc. 








B.1.E.T., 214 SHAKESPEARE HOUS: 
17, STRATFORD PLAOE, LONDON. W.i 





RATS: MICE 


§/3.& 2/6 FROM YOUR CHEMIST . 










‘Shiopere of 


fine wines for a‘century © 


John E. Fells & Sons Ltd., London, S.E.1 








| keep dogs fit 





“Healthy dogs 
make good companions 





BOB MARTIN'S 


Condition Powder Tablets 
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COAL IS VITAL IN WAR AND PEACE TIME 


Our greatest source of energy is coal—it is the basis of British 
Trade. On coal we depend for the major part of our power, heat 
and light. And coal production depends to a large degree on rope. 
British Ropes Limited make ropes for every mining activity. 
Winding ropes, haulage ropes, guide ropes, coal cutter ropes, aerial 
ropes ; slings and lifting tackle ; with rope fittings of every description. 
During the war years vast quantities of coal and other minerals 
were raised to the surface by British Ropes. With the benefit of 
war-time research and experience behind us, the ropes we make 
to-day will more than uphold the reputation for quality that 
carried our products to every country in the world. 

Our specialists are at your service for information and advice. 


BRITISH ROPES LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Wire Rope. Wire, Hemp Cordage and Canvas 
Head Cffice: Doncaster 
Offices, Works and Stores throughout Great Britain 








BATTERIES 


OLDHAM & SON LTD: DENTON: MANCHESTER Tel: Denton 243!. Est. 1865 
London Office: Derbyshire Hse., St. Chad's St., W.C.1. Depots: London, B'ham, Glasgow, Belfast 
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HARBOURS OF THE WOK 





GOTHENBURG sucden's targest. seaport, 


situated at the mouth of the river Gota, has a varied import 
and export trade. Lister-Blackstone Marine engines are used 
for auxiliary and propulsion work and a service organization 


is established at this and other principal Ports. 
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Please fill in your own production times 
for this type of hollow knurled head 













screw :— 
Cutting speed ee ee 
Production Time 


Then have a look at the figures at the 
bottom of the page. If your figures 
correspond to the left-hand column, 
you’ve written a very good advertisement 
for Mills Ledloy. If your figures are near 
those in the right-hand column, it means 
you’re probably using Mills Ledloy 
already — so we win, both ways. 


epior 


HOLLOW KNURLED HEAD SCREW 


ORDINARY MILLS LEDLOY 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF 
THE NEW 22 LITRE 











Dynamic power under the bonnet: will cruise 
at a cool, unconcerned 70 m.p.h. with 
throttle in reserve. Acceleration 
outstanding —water-heated induction system 
gives flying start from cold, and 25% 
improvement in m.p.g. 












The bodywork has 
had ‘slimming’ 
treatment—result, 
larger luggage 
boot of 51" width, 
saloon interior 
_headroom (floor 


kv to roof) of 
il 45"; and 
LA" 51" width 


across seats. Use 
of curved glass 
allows of thin, hidden-hinge doors: body 
pillars slim—whole field 
of vision widened. 
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Foolproof Daimler WF 
Fluid Transmission* * ae) 
and 4-speed pre- a 
selector gears; patented Daimler 
independent front wheel suspension; high 
Buz, compression (7 to 1) 6-cylinder 

» engine, 18.02 h.p. developing 70 B.H.P. 
at 4200 revs. 


. 





*Licensed under Vulcan Sinclair and Daimler patents 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED + COVENTRY AND LONDON 








‘ 
Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 


Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 


making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly, knew that their excellence had 
made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch 
Cigarettes have been made to the same high 
standards as won the approval of that Eminent 
Personage and his friends; they are rolled of 
the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of 


those whose palates appreciate perfection. 


BLACK AND WHITE 
cigarettes for Virgigia smokers 


Flat 15 tor 2/3 - 25 for 3/9 
100 for 15/- 


0 BLACK AND WHITE | 
IMOKING MIXTURE 


95 202.'tin 6/3 





ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. 
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